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The Catholic 


Educational Review 


JANUARY, 1930 


THE BASIC NEED OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION TODAY’ 


In some of their aspects, civilization and culture are always 
changing; nothing less is to be expected of anything that is alive. 
But there are also times in which the changes are more emphatic, 
in which the change gives evidence of being a real turning point, 
either for good or for bad. The present paper is based on the 
assumption, not only that we are at present in such a period of 
great change, but also that the new conditions with which we are 
confronted demand a considerable readjustment of our teaching 
efforts and policies. 


PART I: THE SITUATION CONFRONTING THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
TODAY 


A. Naturalistic or pagan outlook of the average college student. 
—The average student of today has absorbed the atmosphere 
prevalent in our world, an atmosphere that is the product of a 
process of de-Christianization going on for several centuries, and 
apparently reaching its height in our own time. A brief analysis 
of his general qualities and mentality would give us a result 
something like the following. 

(a) Good qualities. (1) There is a certain frank amiability 


_ and good will in the young collegian. He comes to college with- 


out feelings of antagonism to mankind. He is friendly and well 
met, and in very good spirits as long as he suffers from no sense 
of being persecuted or abused. 

(2) He also prides himself in having a “game” spirit. He is 
not initially bad-willed, and therefore can take punishment quite 


*From a paper read at the National Benedictine Educational Association 
meeting, Lisle, Ill., June 29, 1929. 
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readily when he gets caught in any transgressions. Life is for 
him a game in which he can take his chances like a man, and take 
the result with a smile—at least up to a certain degree. 

(3) He does not lack eagerness to know, even if he is not 
ready to get down to a hard grind to acquire knowledge. He 
wants to know many things, but generally wants not merely to be 
told but also to be shown. He asks many why’s and what’s, but 
always in terms of the background that he has absorbed from 
his own day. 

(b) General background. (1) The average student has little 
thorough knowledge of Catholic {ruchs. Mass and the catechism, 
religious instruction in general, seem to be greatly a matter of 
routine for him, affecting him only externally, so that he often 
lives his own life, not necessarily opposed to, but somewhat apart 
from, his religion. Church services mean nothing to him beyond 
a duty performed; and it is easy for him to slip, in their regard, 
into his general aititude towards duties and their avoidance. 

(2) The positive background he has, has much in common 
with the pagan atmosphere of the day. Not only is this true in 
the matter of ignorance of true Catholic teaching, but also in his 
judgments on many practical aspects and questions of life. He is 
quite imbued with the general philosophy pervading the floods 
of modern literature, magazines, and the like. He has a touch 
of Menckenism, of movie ennui, of the all-wise of the world in 
regard to all aspects of life. 

(3) Even where the exceptional student has not been imbued 
with this pagan outlook, it is the atmosphere he will meet later 
in the world, either to conquer it or to fall prey to it. Hence even 
the school fortunate enough to have only students that are para- 
gons of Catholic ideals entirely unsullied by prevalent paganism, 
would have to direct its teaching against the latter. In this paper, 
however, I shall abstract from this exceptional school. 

What is the paganism mentioned above, in its general outline? 

B. Viewpoints of present-day paganism.—The paganism of 
today is characterized by a general philosophy of life, which is 
further fortified by its judgment, both theoretical and practical, 
of what it lumps together under the one term “the past.” 

(a) General views. (1) The prevalent philosophy of life is 
frankly naturalistic. This is even true, for instance, where the 
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reaction against the grosser materialism of the past has given us 
what is called emergent evolution. There is in it no acceptance 
of revelation, no acknowledgment of the truly supernatural. God 
is reduced to a more or less helpless bit of the general struggling 
world of nature. In religion there is indifferentism. All religions 
are equal; one is as good as another. In fact, no religion is as 
good as any. All this is up to the individual to choose or decide 
for himself. 

(2) The views of Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, especially of 
the former, are rampant in many circles today; not least so among 
the intellectual circles of our universities. In all practical life 
there is an unbridled individualism. Any sense of social respon- 
sibility is the exception. In fact, the individual has no obliga- 
tions beyond the ones he chooses to accept. There is likewise no 
sense of authority, no respect for it, no restriction imposed by 
rules as such. Least of all is the man of today amenable to the 
reason expressed in the formula “because it’s the rule” or “be- 
cause I say you must.” The highest rule of life is that of individ- 
ual self-expression, self-realization. 

(b) Views on the past. (1) There is a strong reaction against 
the customary ideals and ideas of the past; e.g., Victorianism. In 
fact, the attitude towards the past is one of a poorly disguised 
cynicism, an undoubting, know-better attitude. The good old 
folks meant so well; but they were so terribly prudish about things, 
the poor old dears, and so ignorant! Moral codes cannot remain 
for ever the same. They must change with changing time. And 
more so in our own rapidly changing generation than ever before. 

(2) Christianity has proved a failure. In its attempt to regu- 
late the progress of civilization it can only register a complete 
breakdown. It is the product of a past age, and belongs to by- 
gone conditions. Christianity is a has-been religion. This is 
specifically true of the Catholic Church, grand as is its past con- 
ception of life. The Catholic views on many aspects of life belong 
to an older time, and the Church is in many ways out-of-date in 
this modern world of ours—out of touch with the progressive needs 
and knowledge of our own day. 

(3) In fact, religion as such, at least institutionalized religion, 
is rather for the ignorant than for the enlightened, who can get 
along without it. Today there are 60,465,000 people in the 
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United States, out of a population of 113,493,000, without any 
church affiliation. Religion is but a further form of the control 
of the privileged over the unprivileged. It aids and abets the 
economic oppression of the under-dog; it glorified war a decade 
ago and said nothing against the preaching of hate and the killing 
of innocents. It is mere external formalism, especially in its 
institutional forms. 

(c) Resultant practical views. (1) The individual can do and 
should do as he pleases. He is at liberty to determine the laws 
of his conduct for himself. Of course, some general rules there 
must be, but we need not take them too seriously. The chief 
rule of life is that of not getting caught. Anything is O. K. if 
one can get away with it. 

(2) The main object in life is to have a good time. Why 
should we not enjoy ourselves as much as we can? And why 
shouldn’t we do this or that if we enjoy it? Hence the seeking 
of thrills, and the law of self-indulgence. It ends by sponsoring 
birth control, and sexual freedom. Away with old bugaboos! 
How can we be moral without being free? And if the goal be- 
comes practically impossible, why, there is still the final resort— 
suicide. 

(3) In general, the crimes against society are on the increase, 
for in practice individualism reigns supreme, even if theorists 
have in some numbers again espoused anti-individualistic social 
theories of ethics. There is a good spirit of fair play, but it does 
not prevent violation of the rights of one’s neighbors. Fair play 
does not only mean give every man a chance, but also the devil 
take the hindmost. Hence the cut-throat competition in busi- 
ness, or else the combination that eliminates competition for the 
greater oppression of the poor consumer. 

C. Inadequacy of old methods to meet the situation —Students 
of today in Catholic colleges have many of these ideas, despite 
their good will. They harbor un-Christian views of life without 
knowing what they are doing. Precisely this condition must be 
counteracted by our education, else it is worth nothing. Yet all 
our experience shows that our old methods somehow or other do 
not produce the desired good results. A few specific points may 
here be in place. 

(a) Points of the old method that do not meet the situation. 
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(1) Formerly we could take for granted a somewhat thorough 
background of the essentials of Catholic teaching. Today we 
can take for granted nothing but a vague good will. Today the 
question is no more that of further building on such a background 
of fundamentals but of establishing that background itself, and 
doing it in terms of the modern attacks and environment; in other 
words, in relation to the paganism already intrenched in the minds 
of our students. 

(2) It is no longer enough to be satisfied with teaching so-and- 
so much, say of algebra, Latin, English, e.a. So much compart- 
mental knowledge per hour and year does not even touch our 
most vital problem. Hence we may still miss the essential point, 
“the basic need of Christian education today,” even if we get a 
whole staff of Ph.D.’s on our faculty, or if—which is yet another 
thing—these Ph.D’s should really know all about their special 
subjects. Again, it is not enough to leave the questions of con- 
duct exclusively to a compartment called “discipline” existing in 
a corner apart from the compartments of teaching. 

(3) Anything that separates action from knowledge is inade- 
quate today, even more so than in the past. It is surely not 
enough to leave the religious education entirely to separate classes 
in religion. The principles of Christian life must be given their 
very evident connection with every activity of the student’s life. 
In some way the old gap between religion classes and the others, 
which we could rightly call non-religion classes or classes in non- 
religion, must be bridged over. And religion classes themselves 
must not be merely aiming at so and so much knowledge about 
Christian truths. 

(4) As to our methods of approaching the student, it is no 
longer adequate (i. e., it does not work) to bank on the take-my- 
word-for-it attitude. Nor merely to say: “So the Church teaches 
and that settles it’”—until the proper background for this truth 
about the Church’s teaching power has been established. The 
question for the modern-minded is not merely: “What does the 
Church teach?” but: “Is what the Church teaches right?” Today 
we must go further than merely expounding her teaching, or than 
giving an abstract proof of her right to teach. 

(5) The whole question of today is that of the life-giving value 
of Catholic truth. This question cannot be settled by our saying 
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that Catholic truths have this value, and that they alone have it; 
nor, again, by pointing out to future compensation for present 
deprivations, however essential an aspect of our belief this may 
be. Preaching only the vale-of-tears point of view will make no 
contact with the present student—and contact must be made. 

(b) New conditions of today also call for a new type of Catholic 
in the world, i.e., a type we have not always been aiming at in the 
immediate past; and it is this type that must guide our efforts. 
The two types of Catholic will here be put side by side—the one 
which our methods of teaching have only too often produced, and 
the other which is the crying need of the time: 

(1) The Catholic self-satisfied in his internal aloofness. Ex- 
ternal conditions of life do not disturb him because he does not 
reason about his life and his faith and he sees no need of doing so. 
He is close to being egoistic in his self-righteousness. He is men- 
tally intolerant of every non-Catholic and refuses even to find out 
anything further about his own faith. He is satisfied to believe 
what he has been authoritatively told to believe and to do what 
he has been told it is his duty to do. To go further than that in 
thought or action never enters his mind. Still less has he any 
social responsibility in regard to the truths of life he possesses. 
He is in no sense an apostle. As to the world about him—videant 
consules! And there is no sense whatever in which he wishes to 
be up-to-date. 

(2) The Catholic who is filled with apostolic zeal for a world 
bleeding out of many wounds—the lay apostle, the man of Cath- 
olic action. He is fired with inspiration for the service of others, 
in which service he sees himself as a humble tool of Christ. He 
carries the image of God truly in His heart, reflecting even the 
supremely divine principle that bonum est diffusivum sui. He 
partakes of Christ’s own sympathy and charity for all mankind, 
and Christ’s desire and willingness to help all others. For him 
the treasure of his Catholic faith is also a social responsibility. 
He keenly feels the need of being up-to-date in a very proper 
sense of the term. 


PART II: HOW TO MEET THE PRESENT SITUATION 


A. Theoretical approach: vitahized Catholic thought —Often 
our ¢ :position of Catholic thought has something of the formally 
abstract about it, or even a forbidding mien. Instead, it should 
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show all the sympathy of Christ Himself, even His attractiveness. 
At all events it should not in its very method of presentation tend 
to repel sincere minds not sympathetic to it. 

(a) Balanced presentation of Catholic thought. (1) We can- 
not merely ridicule the general accusations made against Catholic 
truth, and the views contrary to the latter, and follow this up by 
unqualifiedly extolling Catholic truth in terms of unbounded ex- 
thusiasm. We must in all patience and charity show the inade- 
quacy of the arguments made against us. Since many of these 
are historical in nature or in their connections, we must learn 
better to distinguish between the human and the divine elements 
in the Church, the temporal and the eternal, and acknowledge the 
limitations of the former more frankly than heretofore. If others 
have viewed and criticized the Church by pointing to her human 
failings and ignoring all else, we have often pointed only to her 
divine character, shut our eyes to her human aspects, and denied 
all mistakes of any kind in her external life. 

(2) We must show the need of human nature for the Catholic 
view of life—a need on the part of the individual as well as of 
social man. We must show forth Christianity not only as a 
gospel of the world to come, of the after life, but also as a gospel 
of the present life, as a social program and a divine remedy for 
attaining the only possible “good life” here on earth—as alone 
answering to the best needs and desires of human nature and as 
the only practical program for all men. 

(b) Inadequacy of the pagan view of life. The pagan natural- 
ism, with its unlimited pursuit of pleasure and ease, must be 
shown to be false to the best aspirations of human nature, and 
false to life, in so far as experience shows this view to be fallacious. 
We can no longer slide over the pagan views or brush them aside 
with a contemptuous gesture. We must face them frankly, know 
them, and grapple with them sympathetically. There is noth- 
ing that is altogether wrong. We must acknowledge what is good 
in present modern aspirations. We must compare the pagan view 
with the Catholic, show the emptiness of naturalism taken as a 
whole, and its insufficiency for leading to the “good life.” We 
must show that, because of its exclusiveness and unbridledness, 
it is contrary to sound reason and experience and to the best 
aspirations of the human heart. Then we must find its better 
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fulfilment in the supernatural, bringing out the latter in its true 
relation to the natural; that is, as the higher fulfilment of all 
that is best in the latter. 

(c) Well-grounded natural ethics in word and example needed 
as basis. The whole supernatural plan of life must be brought 
out in its harmony with human nature. Thus a rule of life must 
be expounded in sympathy with all things human and in touch 
with life. Prudence, self-direction, justice, reason, should be its 
high points over against opportunism and expediency. The rea- 
sonableness of order and obedience to authority should come out 
as a natural corollary from all this, always as a sympathetic 
approach to the Catholic viewpoint in contrast with the inade- 
quacy of the pagan. 

B. Every subject of curriculum to contribute to this —This ex- 
position of Catholic ideals and ideas should not be the special 
object only of a separate class but should be the all-pervading 
atmosphere of the entire educational work; what does not lend 
itself to its furtherance is in so far a hindrance, since it gives 
the impression that the Catholic view is not all-embracing. 

(a) Cultural vs. vocational subjects so-called. (1) The sub- 
jects of the curriculum are sometimes divided into two kinds— 
cultural and vocational. The implication is then that the one 
kind not only is not the other but has no element of the other. 
The justice of such a water-tight division has been properly chal- 
lenged. At least, there cannot but be a philosophy of life running 


through all aspects of education, and, if so, this philosophy of life . 


must be unified to some extent. 

(2) A Catholic’s vocation is always something more than the 
narrow profession he is preparing for; i.e., more than mere techni- 
cal knowledge as prescribed by the needs of that profession. 
Every Catholic also has the general profession and calling of 
being not only a citizen in this republic but a member in the 
fellowship of souls, the Church, called the mystic body of Christ. 
And these three aspects are not so many separate compartments 
of the entire man, unrelated among themselves. They together 
make up the one man and are strictly inseparable in him. His 
very profession must also be a service to his fellow-citizens and a 
service to God. Precisely therein lies some of the grandeur of 
the Catholic conception of life. 
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(b) Hence all teaching of whatever subjects must reflect Catho- 
lic truth. (1) The so-called cultural subjects must be brought 
out in their relation to the true values of life. We have often 
failed in this. The vocational subjects must be taught, not merely 
as so much knowledge to be mastered and without further relation 
to the true values in life, but specifically in their relation to these 
and to the wider profession of the Catholic as a model citizen of 
his country and of his Church, and as a lay apostle. In so far 
as any profession can be a means of leading a better and more 
fruitful Catholic life, every subject required for that profession 
can be taught with inspiration towards such a life. 

(2) Where this is not possible with a subject, this subject 
should be dropped from the curriculum; it has no place in Catholic 
teaching. Or where this is possible as far as the subject is con- 
cerned, but where the teacher is incapable of teaching the subject 
in this way, it is the teacher that should be dropped; he has no 
place on the staff of a Catholic college. Any subject or any 
teacher that narrows down, either negatively or positively, to 
the purely utilitarian aim—as the term utilitarian is commonly 
used—is a means or instrument of miseducation. 

(c) Thus there will be a unified background, a philosophy of 
life, not as a special pill to be swallowed religiously so many 
times per week, but as an all-pervading atmosphere, absorbed 
consciously at times, but always breathed in unconsciously. 
This again means that every subject taught must be known by 
its teacher, and known thoroughly from a to z, and known, move- 
over, in its relation to Catholic principles, and known as an 
influence towards the Catholic living of life. Thus we arrive at 
the teacher himself. 

C. Every teacher must contribute his share to the general aim. 
—One of the characteristics of our age is that the good advice 
& man gives to others, or the ideals he tries to inculcate, will have 
a chance of acceptance only if he exemplifies them in his own 
person. And the efforts of other members will be greatly im- 
paired if there is but one member on the staff who is not an 
example of what is generally taught. 

(a) The ideal of Catholic life must shine forth in the teacher. 
He must have a universal sympathy for all things human, com- 
plete knowledge of his subject, and breathe forth in his every 
action the full conviction of the Catholic ideals of life. In this 
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the whole staff must present a combined front. And each must 
understand well the general aims and trend, and see his part as 
a particular element in this general aim and whole. 

(b) If this wider aim is not ours, then there is no reason why 
we should not to the utmost multiply the hours of mechanical 
teaching of the individual. The great need today regards the 
spirit behind the teaching, a spirit that goes to the bottom or 
the top values of life. If that is missing, the teaching, by lack- 
ing it, becomes truly harmful in its results; then even the high- 
est technical mastery of subject and teaching method will be a 
miserable failure from the standpoint of Christian education. 

(c) Only a combined background, furnished by all the teach- 
ers, can provide the proper inspiration so needed today. Only 
thus can our students be imbued with a charitably militant 
Catholic philosophy of life and an ideal of Catholic personality 
that will effectively mould their own characters. The staff of 
the Christian college today must be, not a well-drilled army of 
technicians, but a well-unified, cooperative family spontaneously 
breathing out a common atmosphere. 

Virctt MICHEL. 
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AN INDEX TO CATHOLIC PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


The idea of an index to material appearing currently in Cath- 
olic periodicals has engaged the attention of Catholic librarians 
for several years, in particular the members of the Library Sec- 
tion of the National Catholic Educational Association. These 
librarians realize the value and need of an index to this material 
in their contact day by day with their readers. This service is 
available for other magazines through such aids as the “Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature” and similar indexes. At the pres- 
ent time a systematic study of any current question treated in 
Catholic periodicals is fraught with severe difficulties. Volume 
indexes of each separate magazine are usually available, but only 
after the volume has been completed for some time, usually. 
The current numbers of a volume have to be gone through num- 
ber by number and recourse made to the “Table of Contents” in 
each issue. This process must be repeated as many times as 
there are periodicals to be consulted. In the reference depart- 
ment of a library where any important work is being done, the 
loss of time in repeating this process for each new searcher is 
tremendous and leads to excessive strain, hurried and careless 
search, or, where resources permit, to the construction of a 
special subject-index for the particular use of the library. In 
each separate library the whole problem is one of separate work- 
out, with varying degrees of success and thoroughness. The 
writer has letters from librarians stating that a special assistant 
has been devoted to such work alone. 

The consequence of this continued absence of a common index 
to this material has resulted largely in the neglect of Catholic 
periodicals in our instructional scheme through an inability to 
get at their contents readily. As an approximation of the wished- 
for result, constant efforts have been made to increase the num- 
ber of Catholic periodicals included in the “Readers’ Guide,” the 
“Tnternationa! Index to Periodicals,” and the “Educational In- 
dex.” To further test possibilities in this direction, the writer 
arranged with Mr. H. W. Wilson, the president of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, which publishes these indexes, to include seven 
Catholic periodicals in a questionnaire being sent out to sub- 
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scribers to these indexes. As a result, only one new title got 
sufficient votes to include it, namely, the Bullefin of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. One of the other titles 
was America, which has a wide library circulation, but polled 
only eighteen votes from the subscribers to the “Readers’ 
Guide.” In other words, the subscribers to the Wilson indexes 
do not form any sufficient proportion among the subscribers to 
America and the other titles voted upon. Some of the titles now 
indexed in the Wilson guides are The Catholic Educational Re- 
view, Catholic World and Commonweal in the “Readers’ 
Guide,” and the Dublin Review, “Catholic Records Society Pub- 
lications” (Leeds) in the “International Index,” while in other 
magazines indexes a few more could be named. Further inclu- 
sions can result only from repeated efforts and but sparingly in 
any event, since the subscribers alone determine the inclusions. 
Catholic libraries are in the minority of subscribers and, in any 
event, would have to go to great expense to secure all the sepa- 
rate indexes to secure the indexing made available now. The 
inclusions are, in point of fact, few, scattered, and altogether 
insufficient to meet the need of the predominantly Catholic list 
to which all our libraries subscribe. Recourse must be had, then, 
to a special index constructed to cover the needs of Catholic 
libraries. 

Such an index has been investigated by a committee of the 
Library Section of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. The committee held the publication of an index to Catholic 
periodicals was essential to the full and proper use of this class 
of material. Plans for publication have been formulated, but 
have failed to carry so far through lack of proper support and 
not from lack of appreciation of the value of such an index. In 
the interva! from the first proposal five years ago to the present 
time, a change of attitude has become noticeable in the library 
field. A Catholic library consciousness is being awakened as a 
result of the Library Section’s work. 

Catholic libraries have not had that bond of union so con- 
sciously as other libraries, particularly public libraries, have 
developed under the guidance of the American Library Associa- 
tion. No strong professional unity can be said to exist today in 
our Catholic libraries such as would make possible the solution 
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of our major library problems on a common, cooperative basis. 
We are coming to that, and rapidly these last few years. The 
situation has definitely improved since the formation of the Li- 
brary Section of the National Catholic Educational Association 
under the leadership of the Reverend Paul J. Foik, who has 
instilled group consciousness in our librarians. The Library Sec- 
tion has become the vehicle of organization and promotion of 
common Catholic action in bettering library service. It made 
more evident to educators in general the fact that Catholic libra- 
ries represent a special field of effort and that solutions adapt- 
ed for public and for libraries other than Catholic may not prove 
either suitable or advisable for our libraries. Nowhere has this 
been so forcibly brought home as in the use of classification 
schemes formulated without reference to the rich and important 
field of Catholic literature. Catholic librarians were forced to 
make variations in their several libraries to care for the vast 
amount of material for which no classification key existed and 
for which the existent classification schemes were not adapted. 
Considering more closely the matter of Catholic periodical litera- 
ture there exists, and has long existed in Catholic circles, more 
or less contempt for the reading of periodical literature. Such 
dogmatic condemnations as, “It would be better for students to 
read the books from which the periodical article was stolen” and 
“time and money spent on periodicals are mostly wasted,” have 
all been made to the writer within the year. Such expressions 
would indicate to the unwise that periodical reading should be 
discouraged as much as possible. Any reader of these pages 
would hardly be so deluded as to accept such statements, but 
would be inclined to attribute them to a backward state of mind 
and an infrequent contact with the better class periodicals. Edi- 
torial standards in our Catholic periodicals surely have not sunk 
so low as to justify such blasting criticism. The converse is more 
of a picture of the situation as expressed in this statement: “The 
articles in the periodicals today form the chapters in the books 
tomorrow.” The need for greater appreciation and cultivation 
of periodical usage in the educational process might form a topic 
for special investigation. Certainly from the amount and kind 
of use made of periodicals today there arises a need of simplifi- 
cation in locating material. The situation becomes increasingly 
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acute in the case of Catholic periodicals. For that reason it 
would seem only logical that a finding tool of some sort must 
eventually result simply as a matter of economy and efficiency. 

A practical plan of preparing an index devolves about the 
selection of a representative list of inclusions. Distribution alone 
should not be a sole factor in selection, for many important peri- 
odicals are necessarily limited in appeal, and, consequently, in 
their circulation. A proportion based on circulation and avail- 
ability should be modified by consideration of intrinsic value of 
material to be indexed, should be the basis of selection. Again 
the idea of a Catholic index need not, therefore, imply possi- 
bility for inclusion simply because Catholic. Many Catholic 
periodicals will show a certain “spotiness” or rich and lean 
streaks. In the construction of an index, usage should be the 
largest factor in determining inclusions. In this respect, especial- 
ly, the best equipped body of judges for inclusions would be, not 
editors or groups whose interests and opinions would be too par- 
tial, but the reference librarians in our universities, colleges, and 
high schools. Provision might well be made, too, for elimina- 
tion at stated intervals of material proved unsuitable. In a con- 
stantly changing field of publication new arrivals displace older 
titles which may vary from former positions of excellence. A 
basic list of the most useful and valuable Catholic periodicals 
would be difficult to determine, but, if choice was limited to a 
definite number of inclusions, I believe that a group of librarians 
would be best fitted to determine them. For that reason it might 
be granted that action from a source like the Library Section 
of the National Catholic Educational Association might be par- 
ticularly free from major defects. The librarian’s basic and 
daily problem of providing for readers’ actual needs would elim- 
inate inclusions not likely to offer the kind of information refer- 
ence work demands. Such an index would, after all, become 
principally a library tool of use in finding information for its 
patrons. 

Publication of this proposed index to material appearing in 
Catholic periodicals becomes then a matter of consideration in 
which librarians ought to take the lead and in which all interested 
groups should lend support. The cooperative plan of indexing 
by which these librarians could call on their trained staffs has 
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been the means by which such important bibliographic aids as 
the Public Affairs Information Service was made possible, as 
well as many of the publications of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. This same method would be logical for our librarians 
in Catholic institutions to adopt using the Library Section as the 
vehicle of promotion. We can expect to find that cooperation 
existing which will bring about this long-needed aid to research 
and Catholic studies now that a library consciousness has been 
awakened in the Catholic field. This is in point of fact what is 
taking place. The Library Section has laid plans calling for the 
publication of the first number of The Catholic Periodical Inder 
early in 1930. This Index is intended to be a solution in a 
practical way of the vexing problem of securing a key to material 
lying hidden in bound and current files of Catholic periodicals. 
The nature of the work makes it impractical to do more than 
indexing of current material. The volume indexes will have to 
be depended upon for older material with occasional aid from a 
publisher’s index to a series of volumes. 

The Catholic Periodical Index will be a cumulative author and 
subject index to the contents of forty leading American, Eng- 
lish, and Irish journals. The issues will be quarterly the first 
year, with an annual and triennial cumulation. Cooperating in- 
dexers will furnish the material for inclusion, operating on a 
basic plan and submitting their results to a central editor for 
coordination and division preparatory to publishing. Difficul- 
ties will be encountered especially in the assignment of subject 
headings but each of these problems will be met in a practical 
way. The actual appearance of The Catholic Periodical Indez 
will result in focusing attention of difficulties of nomenclature and 
offer a laboratory for study and improvement. The three-year 
cumulation planned for 1932 will give ample time to incorporate 
needed modifications. The publication is at once an answer and 
a challenge for practical rather than merely theoretical solu- 
tion of problems of subject headings. Hitherto several solutions 
have been given impetus only to die in committee hands. It will 
be far betier to work out a solution with a definite end in view. 

To many who are not in touch with the problems of library 
administration, a discussion of the technical aspects of assigning 
uniform and acceptable subject headings such as the Catholic 
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Periodical Index will be required to do might appear to be more 
of an academic problem instead of some pressing difficulty. An 
examination of the literature on subject headings wili alter such 
a view considerably. Library practice in the United States has 
grown up with almost no reference to material of a Catholic 
character with the result that a nomenclature has been built up 
in professional manuals in which our literature can hardly be 
properly expressed. One of the fundamental considerations in 
this respect. is the fundamentally Protestant character of this 
nomenclature in things relating to religion, church history, ethics, 
philosophy, liturgy, ritual, dogma, etc. The vocabulary used is 
foreign to our Catholic thought and usage and still these library 
tools are our only resort. The difficulties facing the Library 
Section in the creation of this important reference tool are not 
solely financial therefore. Some able Catholic librarians main- 
tain that we cannot do justice to this matter at the present stage 
of our development, but the pressure demanding this new index 
is too great to be longer deferred. A period of five years has 
elapsed since the first proposal to publish a Catholic magazine 
index, and the solution of the subject heading’s problem has not 
advanced materially. For that reason it is felt quite beside the 
point to postpone a greatly needed work for the sake of perfec- 
tion of form. 

The appearance of an index to Catholic magazines such as the 
Catholic Periodical Index will be sho*'’ rank with such achieve- 
ments as the “Catholic Encyclopce ’ and the new “Catholic 
Dictionary” just brought out by the Universal Knowledge Foun- 
dation. The Library Section can be commended for undertaking 
so useful and worthy a publication. A great portion of our best 
Catholic work appears in periodical form and has never been 
available through lack of this central index. Catholic educators 
will find that, in the possession of such a finding list, one of the 
greatest steps will have been made in bringing to light this rich 
source of information always being constantly increased. Lack 
of bibliographical aids can be laid as the fundamental reason 
why much of the neglect of Catholic source material happens. 
Too often we lay to prejudice this neglect which might better be 
classed as oversight, since research workers have no means of 
access to it. The present solution will become a matter of in- 
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terest and value to all students. Catholic scholarship will be 
particularly benefited in having a more adequate knowledge of 
what has been done, and writers will secure a more suitable re- 
turn for their labors. Finally, this project will open to the eyes 
of everyone that great body of information formerly hidden 
away in dusty volumes on library shelves. 

FrANcIs EMMET FITZGERALD, 

Inbrarian, St. Thomas College, 

Scranton, Pa. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The American Association of Junior Colleges held its tenth 
annual convention at Atlantic City on November 19 and 20. 
Several circumstances indicate that the activities of this associa- 
tion will be worth following. For instance, there are at present 
more than four hundred junior colleges in the United States, 
with additions to the number being made continually. In the 
relatively few years (about thirty) of the development of the 
junior college only forty-five institutions which began work have 
discontinued, and when, upon investigation, we realize that most 
of these forty-five did not fail but merged with some other insti- 
tutions or became four-year colleges, we have an idea of the per- 
manence of the Junior College. But it is not in numbers alone 
that the association will contribute to American education; it is 
also in what may be expected of its independent attitude, the 
association being determined to work out its own standards— 
its own destiny, as the following notes will show. 


POINT OF VIEW 


The point of view from which the Association formulates its 
policies is evident in the principles expressed in the various 
papers. There is a general belief in defining the upper limits 
for the expansion of the Junior Colleges as the sophomore year; 
concerning the lower limits, agreement has not yet been reached. 
Nor is the Association anxious to restrict definitely the Junior 
College before more experience with various types is available. 
For this reason it is premature to attempt to say just how many 
years the Junior College should consist. Another principle which 
illustrates the point of view held by those prominent in directing 
Junior Colleges is that which states that courses should be ac- 
commodated to the locality in which they are given. Naturally 
there is here recommended no provincial, narrow training but 
rather a recognition of the fact that when the student has com- 
pleted a course in elementary economics, for example, he should 
fit into the business life of his city intelligently. A third state- 
ment of the point of view is again illustrative of the vitality of 
the movement. The social mind and the academic tradition are 
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quarreling in higher education. Both are to be taken into con- 
sideration in defining policies and are to be supplemented by the 
psychologic point of view. 


PURPOSES 


Mentioned in the order of their importance by a prominent 
speaker, the functions of the Junior College are: liberal educa- 
tion; the filling in of certain semi-professions; preparing for col- 
lege. In view of the fact that the liberal college is dying out, 
the liberalizing function must be taken over by the Junior Col- 
lege, for obviously the Senior College is for specialization. Sec- 
retarial work, advertising, accounting, and purchasing come 
under the head of the semi-profession. In supplying such train- 
ing the Junior College can turn out workers who will be vastly 
superior to the meagerly trained graduates of “business col- 
leges.” Preparation for college is rightly given place; wherever 
one may wish to rank it, few would give it first place. Other 
speakers emphasized the Junior College training as a period of 
terminal culture; that is to say, the work should be of such a 
nature as to produce the individual capable of occupying his place 
in civilized society. 

COURSES 


In keeping with the requirements of a liberalizing training 
and of a terminal culture, the general courses are to be abundant 
and are to be concerned with applied theory rather than with 
abstracted theory. Thus in elementary economics the students 
should develop a background concerning social institutions. 
“Honor and pass courses, in the English sense, are not suited to 
our democracy,” said a speaker of international reputation, in 
objecting to them. Nevertheless, he indicated that, since stu- 
dents take courses for different reasons, Snedden’s idea of edu- 
cation for production or for consumption might be followed; 
that is, he advocated a policy of permitting the taking of courses 
for mastery or for appreciation, pointing out the fact that one 
may be a listener in a field as well as a contributor. (The writer 
craves indulgence for interpolating an observation which he was 
interested in making. With the above recommendation that stu- 
dents be permitted to take courses with the intention of becoming 
acquainted with them rather than with the determination of 
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mastering them, many listeners showed their impatience. Yet 
several of these same delegates excused themselves during ses- 
sions on the grounds that the papers being read did not touch 
on their particular interests or needs. They appeared to feel 
justified. Why could not a student be justified in wanting a 
reading knowledge of a foreign language?—in desiring sufficient 
knowledge of the short story to read it with deeper pleasure, yet 
never to write it?) 


ACTIVITIES 


The tendency to respect the growing powers of Junior College 
students is seen in the policy of avoiding rigid programs of stu- 
dents’ activities. The activities—whether drama, publication, 
athletics, debating, etc_—are to originate with the students who 
are responsible for the devising and the execution of the plans, 
subject to the approval of a sponsor. Only in this way is the 
most valuable part of the activities—social training—ever gained. 
School spirit can be developed, leadership in students encour- 
aged, cooperation fostered, many other desirable traits of per- 
sonality secured when opportunities for independence and its 
proper accompaniment—responsibility—are in evidence. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Though it might at first appear that this point should be con- 
sidered under the head of functions, its importance would seem 
to warrant especial mention. With the coming of the shorter 
working day, with the possibility of the five-day week, some 
steps must be taken to educate adults to the harmless, if not to 
the profitable, use of leisure. Intellectual hobbies seem to be 
indicated. The Junior College is in a position to give classes to 
adults in the late afternoons and evening at present and during 
the regular day iater. (Mention might be made of the work 
Springfield Junior College is doing in this connection. Of over 
two hundred adults enrolled in special classes, more than half 
are persons who have no intention of ever graduating from col- 
lege but who are eager to extend their intellectual horizons. 
Their regular attendance, their demands on the local libraries, 
and their active participation in discussions are the best evi- 
dences of the success of the work.) 
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TEACHERS 


At a time when all important aspects of Junior College were 
being discussed it was fitting that attention should be devoted to 
a discussion of the instructors and their qualifications. Instruc- 
tors should have had a field for specialization rather than a sub- 
ject. By this recommendation is meant that majoring in the 
social sciences is to be preferred to majoring in any one of them 
for the bachelor degree. Specialization should follow in graduate 
work. Advanced degrees are not necessary; at least the Ph.D. is 
not. Working for the Ph.D. usually keeps the candidate’s atten- 
tion on his thesis rather than on his personal development. As a 
result, the Ph.D. has little interest in teaching people; it is rather 
in investigation. In addition to this subject matter, the in- 
structor should have some professional training, the following 
courses being recommended: one general course in history of 
American education, a sound course in educational psychology, 
and one in the best teaching technique. Practice teaching is not 
considered essential; a period of probation after one begins is 
much better. 


GUIDANCE 


As in any other field of education, guidance is an important 
aspect of the Junior College work. Illustrated in the prepara- 
tion for business, guidance concerns itself first with helping the 
student find himself in the business world. To this end he needs 
an orientation course in economic relationships. As well, he 
needs information concerning his opportunities for success. For 
instance, in the last decade business workers have had a 3 per 
cent increase in real wages as against an increase of 22 per cent 
in other lines. Personnel directors should, then—to follow our 
example though—not glut the market with too many business 
graduates. If they do, the wage rates will continue to be un- 
satisfactory, and the graduates will be forced to move from home 
to obtain work. 

The introduction of complete guidance is imperative if the stu- 
dents are to avoid wasting effort and to succeed in attaining 
maximum development, if they are to plan their careers properly. 
Such planning includes knowing that about 8 per cent of our 
population is required for leadership and about 29 per cent for 
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agriculture, the present plight of the farmer being laid, in part, 
to a refusal to recognize this fact. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A question of much prominence is that concerned with the 
problem of whether Junior College belongs with high school or 
with senior college. Some arrive at the answer by elimination: 
Junior College resulted from the extension of the high school 
and the upward movement of the university; it therefore belongs 
to the high school, since it represents a field the university has 
deserted and the high school adopted. As such, it requires a 
horizontal rather than a vertical spread of teaching. In general, 
the delegates seemed to favor the interpretation that, being in 
reality secondary in character, the Junior College should be artic- 
ulated with the secondary school rather than with the standard 
college or university. All proposed remedies for the patent over- 
lapping between college and high school were based upon the 
acceptance of the relationship indicated in the preceding sen- 


tence. 
PRINTED REPORT 


Publication of the proceedings is planned, and it is hoped that 
this advance report suggests the value of reading them carefully. 
Since a sketch of this nature can scarcely avoid distorting em- 
phasis, persons interested in evaluating the efforts of the conven- 
tion should, in all justice, defer action until complete proceedings 
are available. The present report is submitted merely as a timely 
reminder of the fact that the work of the American Association 


of Junior Colleges merits attention. 
A. ConrFrRreEY. 


Springfieid Junior College. 





SAINTS FOR CHILDREN? 


The title of this book suggests a desire on the part of the writer 
to satisfy the earnest appeal of many Catholic teachers for read- 
ing material that will promote the spiritual advancement of the 
children entrusted to their guidance. These teachers realize that 
just as biological and intellectual growth are slow, gradual proc- 
esses, in even greater measure is this true of spiritual develop- 
ment. To ensure a healthy, normal maturation in this latter 
process, great care must be exercised in the selection of the nour- 
ishment that will produce the highest perfection. 

The modern secular educator today is stressing the necessity of 
providing for the complete education of the child. All the activi- 
ties of the school must center about him. These must be dy- 
namic forces directing and guiding his capacities, intellectual, 
physical and moral, along paths of growth, to a level of develop- 
ment compatible with his nativeendowment. Hence the initiation 
and progressive trend of the character training movement, and 
the numerous treatises on character education that are daily 
coming from the press. The movement is not confined to ele- 
mentary and high schools but is carried into the college and uni- 
versity in the form of personnel and vocational guidance courses, 
the appointment of officers and committees on personnel and stu- 
dent advisory boards, with their student advisers, whose duties 
are to make a close study of the individual, noting his reactions 
to his environment and holding themselves in readiness at all 
times with suggestion and advice to prevent the least maladjust- 
ment. 

To the Catholic educator this is no new doctrine, for, from its 
very incipiency, the Church, through her sacramental system, 
has striven for the perfection of the individual. The child, indi- 
vidually, is incorporated into the Church by baptism; Confirma- 
tion is administered to each one separately; each soul, irrespec- 
tive of all others, enters into union with its Maker in Holy 
Communion; the seal of the confessional is the inviolable guard 
of each penitent’s confidence; the last anointing is given indi- 


*A Garland of Saints for Children by the Reverend Michael Andrew 
Chapman. New York: Frederick Pustet Company, 1929. 
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vidually; the imposing of the hands is conferred on each candi- 
date for ordination, and finally the sanction of the Church be- 
longs only to the two in one flesh through the Sacrament of Mat- 
rimony. Our problem, then, is not how may the development of 
the individual be effected but rather how are we using all the 
means at our command in the furthering of this development? 

Comparatively few are the findings in the field of child psy- 
chology, and it would seem that an important contribution can 
be made to it by Catholic educators. A study of the child soul 
at different levels, noting his reactions to certain stimuli in the 
form of spiritual reading and mental prayer, may reveal depths 
never yet reached. It is over three hundred years since Saint 
Teresa gave to the world the results of an experiment in spiritual 
reading and mental prayer in which she herself was the ex- 
perimenting subject as well as the experimenter. Numberless 
are the souls that since her day used the methods she found suc- 
cessful and attained to high levels of sanctity. Saint Teresa in 
her autobiography intimates over and over again that training 
played a large part in her spiritual development, for she advises 
that in selecting a spiritual guide one must seek a person who 
is both learned and pious, but, failing to find one possessing both 
qualifications, then one should make choice of the learned in pref- 
erence to the pious. 

We adults are inclined to take too many things for granted, 
and, in consequence, we cannot imagine the child-soul capable of 
comprehending and assimilating, so as to carry over into action, 
truths conveyed through spiritual reading and mental prayer. 
The latter may be taught through the medium of silent reading 
by introducing the child to the method of reflective thinking on 
spiritual material. Here is a field for experimentation. 

One great obstacle to the successful conduction of an experi- 
ment of this kind is the lack of material of the type referred to. 
The author of the book under review is contributing his share to 
supply this want. The lives of the saints herein portrayed are 
told in such a charming, childlike manner that we have no doubt 
about their arousing the interest of children. The make-up of 
the book, which is an important item in children’s books, is very 
attractive. Colored illustrations, however, would lend an added 
charm. In the life of Saint Ignatius of Antioch, the author tells 
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us that, in response to Valerian’s question, “Who is Theophorus?”, 
Ignatius replies, “He who carrieth Christ in his breast.” The 
author’s comment—‘“Ah, the sublime assurance of one who knows 
that Christ dwelleth in Him, and he in Him!”—leads us to hope 
that a greater expansion of this important truth will find its way 
into children’s books, for we believe it is a desirable element. 

It may not be as difficult, as we sometimes suppose, to produce 
in children a clear realization of the concrete Presence of God 
within them. Kurt Koffka, a German Gestalt psychologist, in 
“The Growth of the Mind,” page 350, says: “There is, however, 
one sphere of interest which children learn from adults that has 
a very close and intimate relation with the child’s world; and that 
is the sphere of religion. To a child, religion is something tre- 
mendously serious; perhaps, indeed, truly “holy”; and yet de- 
spite, or, better still, because of this, it is completely incorporated 
into the child world.” Doctor Moore in his “Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy,” on page 163, says: “The sources of the development of 
moral ideas in children are far more numerous than some might 
suppose. We have as yet very little exact empirical information 
on the matter, and are left very largely to judgments based upon 
our Own more or less unanalyzed experience.” 

We wonder if a study of the lives and environment of children- 
saints would not reveal the fact that the sanctity of many was 
due largely to training. We shall, of course, except those who 
undoubtedly were objects of God’s special predilection, for we 
know there are certain souls whose direction God reserves for 
Himself. We may-well imagine that Saint Louis of France owed 
much of his growth in holiness to the direct influence of his 
saintly mother Blanche; Saint Aloysius, too, imbibed by contact 
and instruction the holy dispositions that characterized his devout 
mother; the home environment of the Little Flower was surely a 
religious one, and to confirm this we quote from Petitot’s “A 
Spiritual Renascence,” page 22: “How did a nature so gifted, but 
not exempt from original sin, attain to sanctity? The saint tells 
us repeatedly that she owed it to an early upbringing which was 
attentive to every detail.” If the mother of Saint Teresa of Avila 
gave the time to spiritual reading that she did to the reading of 
romances, the saint might have been spared the later experience 
of tepidity and worldly intercourse that she herself recounts for us. 
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Father Chapman gives us a beautiful description of Saint John 
the Baptist. He says: “Tradition tells us that when St. John 
was twelve years old he left the home of his aged parents and 
went out by himself into the wilderness to pray and prepare him- 
self for the great mission he was to fulfill when the time should 
come to announce beforehand the commencement of the public 
ministry of our Blessed Lord. . . . (He was busy reading the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament which prophesied the coming of 
the Messiah and in meditation and prayer....) So, as his body 
grew strong and hardy in the wilderness, his soul grew vigorous 
and manly, too.” While we do not doubt for a moment that 
Saint John was directed by God Himself, we feel confident that 
any youth subjected to a similar training, and faithfully cooper- 
ating with God’s grace, would be a powerful instrument in the 
extension of God’s Kingdom on earth. 

Might we not say that these saints, initiated early into the 
love of God, through the environment in which they lived and 
the training they received from the holy people interested in 
them, were fortunate in that the roots of all evil tendencies were 
consumed by the fire of this pure flame before they could develop 
into habits? This is the function that spiritual reading, and 
through it mental prayer, can perform in the life of a child. 
Through an interesting presentation, in language adapted to the 
child mind, such mysteries as the Incarnation, the Most Holy 
Trinity and God within us, etc., may come to mean something so 
vital that when temptation assails one, the soul, made strong 
by a great love of God, can meet and conquer its opponent. Not 
only this, but through the bright flame of this love, it will discern 
not only the fault committed through human frailty, but the 
source in which the fault originated. This it is that must be up- 
rooted if one is to live a life in close union with God, the objective 
in all Catholic teaching. 

Firstly, then, we need many books like this one of Father Chap- 
man, and many others of the type suggested above; secondly, 
frequent experimentation to determine the type of book best 
suited to each particular child; and thirdly, that all may profit 
by the results attained, these experiments should be made known. 
Worthy of note in this respect are the experiments in personnel 
work carried on at the University of Notre Dame and published 
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by Mr. Burton Confrey. The empirical character of the data in 
these published accounts makes them valuable. They represent 
the reactions of students to stimuli similar to those mentioned 
here, and we would welcome more experimentation of this nature, 
particularly in the elementary schools. 

If secular institutions possessed the means at our disposal, 
judging from present attempts, they might make more use of 
them than we do. Certain it is that with their limited means 
they are making great efforts to produce results, but the sad part 
is that, although they stress the fact that the growth of the child 
should be from within, they fail to see that the beliefs they profess 
are defeating their own purpose. Starbuck and Shuttleworth in 
“A Guide to Literature for Character Training,” on page 18 tell 
us that “Literature helps in the adjustments of personality by a 
recentering of self in a world of ideal values, usually more than 
personal and more than factual, often symbolized by such terms 
as ‘The Oversoul,’ ‘A Presence,’ “The Father,’ ‘A World-Order,’ 
‘The Universe,’ ‘Pan Kalon,’ or ‘God,’ to which one responds 
with simplicity of mind, with admiration and with reverence.” 

If the ideal they are striving for is not a reality, as is our God, 


then one fails to see how it can produce a worth-while or perma- 
nent influence on the personality. 
Sister M. Eveenta Keaty, I.H.M. 





HOW TO JUDGE A PLAY 
I, DRAMATIC THEORIES AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Formulating standards or codifying principles is like spring 
house cleaning, only worse. Not only must one pull out from 
mental storage every idea of one’s own, hang it in the air and let 
the breeze blow away any stale smell that dates it, and then 
furbish it up before deciding whether or not it is fit to use and 
just where to put it, but one must rummage among other folks’ 
intellectual stores, even in the dusty literary attics of those long 
dead, and see what one may beg, borrow, or purloin. Confusion 
worse confounded may exist at first, but orderliness will prevail 
at last, and with it a certain satisfaction of having the energy to 
stir things up a bit, throw away some one has never liked, acquire 
others one has always fancied, and arrange all according to one’s 
own ideas. 

Hence, before making any definite suggestions, it seems wise to 
discuss points around which controversy reigns: the relation of 
the audience to the play, the two kinds of criticism, the evaluation 
of the romantic and the realistic drama, and the relative impor- 
tance of character and plot. 

In regard to the audience, some of our dramatic critics have 
declared that people unread in the lore of the stage are presump- 
tuous in giving opinions on the drama when they are extremely 
diffident in expressing themselves, without formal preparedness, on 
the other arts—music, painting, sculpture—even such phases of 
literature as essays and poetry. For instance, a person who is 
not musical will admit at once his inability to criticize adequately 
a concert, even though stating his personal preferences, while 
anyone, whether conversant or not with dramatic literature, who 
attends a play, has no hesitation whatever not only in saying that 
he does or does not like the play but also in praising or condemn- 
ing it in wholesale fashion. 

Those who resent this unscientific criticism of the public forget 
that these same vulgar standards—vulgar in the old Latin-deriva- 
tive sense of crowd—were responsible for the greatest drama in 
our history—Shakespeare’s. Miss Amy Cruse in her latest book, 
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“The Shaping of English Literature and the Reader’s Share in 
the Development of Its Forms,” asserts: 


The Londoners it was who shaped the drama and gave it that 
particular character which we call Elizabethan. They applauded 
what they liked and cried down what they did not like so very 
emphatically that no playwright could possibly miss or mistake 
their verdict. They came to the play with the fixed intention of 
giving that verdict and making it effective; and they did so. The 
London audiences decided what should be the nature and scope 
of the drama; the playwrights wrote their plays in accordance 
with the clearly expressed views of the people. 


Moreover, the parallel of the other arts is by no means an exact 
similitude. ‘The audience is the necessary and inevitable condi- 
tion to which dramatic art must accommodate itself” is the verdict 
of Francisque Sarcey, whom Mr. Brander Matthews calls “the 
shrewdest of all the theorists of the theater in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” The audience is not an essential adjunct, though it may 
be an influential restraint, of the other arts in which the greatest 
geniuses have wrought to express their own ideals not to please 
the multitude. To be sure, the drama in the nineteenth century 
became more independent than heretofore, notably in Victor Hugo 
and in Ibsen, but not so much of the crowd as of the critics; in 
fact, the revolt was a direct referendum to the people. Today 
Eugene O’Neill defies at will all canons of the theater, but his 
ultimate place in the drama will be decided by the public, the 
public not merely of today but of tomorrow as well. Therefore 
do not hesitate to be of this final dramatic jury, even though you 
think you know little or nothing of formal dramaturgy, for the 
more vital the interest of the crowd, the more alive the drama 
of the day. 

One should not judge, however, from one’s mood or entirely 
from the subjective, though that is involuntary to many, but from 
the objective also; that is, from the play itself. For instance, if 
one is fagged and discouraged, needs cheer and relaxation, and 
plans to see a mirth-provoking farce, but through some mistake 
finds himself gripped in even greater tenseness and gloom by a 
tragedy such as Galsworthy’s “Silver Box,” should one condemn 
the tragedy? No! On the other hand, suppose one has been 
given a moment of serious inspiration by reading the great mes- 
sage of another, by a friendly suggestion, or a bit of praise and 
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feels intellectually potent, athirst for the strongest life can offer. 
One is even ready for the six hours, with or without intermission, 
of O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude,” and yet, through the necessary 
courtesy to a guest’s choice, is supposed to enjoy a musical 
comedy. Should one register disgust and highbrow pain? Again, 
no. 

Not any more effect on one’s judgment should his temporary 
- angle of life have than a house-hunter’s needs and wishes on her 
evaluation of types of domestic architecture. Would a little 
bride seeking a picturesque bungalow ever think of finding fault 
with a palatial residence because it did not conform to her bunga- 
low ideals? Of course not. She would have to reject the man- 
sion, to be sure, but her opinion of the handsome structure would 
be based upon its conformance to the best of its own type. So 
should one judge different plays, according to the best of their 
own class. 

Yet even official dramatic critics tend either to the impression- 
istic or to the scientific criticism. Few have the happy blending 
of both which would make the ideal. The impressionistic, or the 
reflex action on the critic’s mind without any conscious applying 
of standards, is usually interesting, because it has the imprint of 
the critic’s personality, but it may be utterly valueless. Unless 
the impressionistic critic has had a wide acquaintance with litera- 
ture in general and a large experience in life itself, or has absorbed 
unconsciously some essentials of at least current value, and is, 
moreover, not subject to moods, his opinions will be negligible. 
The scientific criticism is exactly the opposite. It may be dry 
as dust, and is when the writer is a pedant, but it is always of 
value, for the author sets up his standards and then consciously 
applies them to the matter in hand. William Archer, an English 
dramatic critic who died a few years ago, belongs to the school of 
scientific criticism. A. B. Walkley, another English dramatic 
critic who died recently, is decidedly impressionistic, but, to my 
mind, not interesting, Mr. George Jean Nathan and Mr. Ernest 
_ Boyd to the contrary. Walkley is so discursive as to appear 

merely garrulous. Mr. Nathan himself, while probably preferring 
to be rated as an impressionistic, evinces recognition of standards 
by his very attacks upon them and is, in addition, most fortu- 
nately favored in his broad background. Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
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is a mixture of both, turning with ease from a clear enunciation of 
essentials to impassioned partial praise, as in “Conversations on 
Contemporary Drama.” Dr. Arthur H. Quinn and Mr. Stark 
Young are interestingly scientific, though both are swayed by an 
impressionistic breeze now and then. 

As the search for general standards for the drama involves 
intricately the question of the preeminence of the romantic and 
the realistic play and the respective merits of character and plot, 
these subjects will be discussed together. 

Thcugh most of us rest secure in the feeling that Aristotle gave 
life to the laws of the drama, Bronson Howard declared that the 
Greeks did not create the laws of dramatic construction “since 
the laws exist in the passions and sympathies of the human race.” 
But Mr. Brander Matthews points out that nobody knows much 
about these laws, though a few principles have been evolved by 
experiment and discussion. He thinks that one needs only to 
use one’s common sense and study one’s own and other people’s 
emotions. These statements are too general for even general 
standards. Robert Louis Stevenson was more definite but hardly 
more helpful for twentieth century drama. Stevenson maintained 
that drama is more dramatic when it portrays the great passionate 
crises of existence, “when duty and inclination come nobly to 
grapple.” But Stevenson had in mind mostly tragedy, and what 
one might call the orthodox tragedy of the Greeks. 

In the tragedies of the twentieth century, American, English, 
continental, emotional crises and obvious struggles are often sub- 
ordinated, and the potential undercurrents of life revealed. 
Hence, instead of the old definition of tragedy, “the struggle within 
or without,” the “serious drama”—for so tragedy is often called 
today—is defined as “the portrayal of the effect of environment 
on character and the reaction of character to environment.” Such 
is each of the widely different plays, O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones,” 
Galsworthy’s “Silver Box,” and Rostand’s “L’Aiglon.” 

In “The Emperor Jones,” a civilized colored porter is stripped 
of even the shreds of civilization when subjected to the gloom of 
a tropical forest and the monotonous and barbaric drum-beat of 
the natives and becomes as insanely superstitious and terror- 
stricken as any of the primitive inhabitants. In “The Silver Box” 
Jones is almost a puppet in the hands of English justice. Thus 
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most of Galsworthy’s tragedies depict the principal characters as 
lay-figures hounded to death or destruction by some particular 
social or economic force. In “L’Aiglon” the great Napoleon’s 
son pines away in the crushingly oppressive atmosphere of the 
Austrian court, with only a few weak-kneed sallies to break away. 

This elimination of struggle, Mr. Brander Matthews suggests, 
is due to the change in the last century from the platform to the 
picture stage. As heretofore a play to be good had to have a 
strong plot in which different desires contended for mastery, so 
today there may be a mere thread of a story, such as in George 
Kelly’s “Craig’s Wife,” provided the characters are real and life- 
like, and the setting a cross-section of life. 

Yet that last, “a cross-section of life,” is another bone of con- 
tention among critics today, as is the matter of subordination of 
plot to characters or of characters to the plot, for some maintain 
that no stage piece can be or ought to attempt to be an exact 
reproduction of life, and that drama is art, an escape from life, 
and should have characters, incidents, even period-settings, so 
selected as to create a realistic glamor in which the spectator 
revels. In this connection it is interesting to note that Shake- 
speare was entirely a romantic dramatist and wrote no play with 
a contemporary setting, though there are realistic scenes in many 
of his plays. 

In revolt against the theater’s scant courtesy of late to romance, 
Mr. George Jean Nathan, in his essay on “The Too-Perfect 
Theater Today,” thus states his grievance: 

The theater has already been improved to a degree where, unless 
someone takes measures to check the danger, it will be irretrievably 
ruined. What do the professors seek to accomplish? What have 
they already accomplished? They have already so distorted the 
theater by improving it that it is today less a theater, less a house 
of unadulterated diversion, than an austere annex to the art gal- 
lery, the college hall, and the library. Its fine old youthful bar- 
barismsg, its beloved old gracelessness, all the flaws that made it 
dear to the heart—these are all gone from it. And in their stead 
have come polish, a hard and fast beauty, and a proximity to life 
that have taken from it so much of its erstwhile remote romance, 


its erstwhile mystery, and its erstwhile smell. 

Nothing seems to me so absurd as the cry for the theater to 
mirror life. Life is precisely what the theater should not mirror. 
It should mirror fancy, illusion, hypnotic romance, impossible 
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adventure—everything but life. It should be a world of make- 
believe as it was born. 

Many theater-goers, even the sophisticated deep in their hearts, 
would agree to a large extent with Mr. Nathan so far—except for 
the smell—but when, in order to be absolutely consistent, he goes 
to the extreme and says, “It [the theater] should give us not trees 
and moons that look real, but trees of shaky canvas and wiggling 
moons,” most of us would call a halt. 

.Yet accord comes again when he expostulates, 


One doesn’t put on a dinner-jacket, hail a crooked-meter taxi- 
cab, and hasten to hand a man behind a grilled window $2.50 in 
order to get into a place to see something that looks very much 
like what one has already often seen gratis outside in one’s street 
clothes. .. . The theater mood is the dinner-jacket mood. . . . The 
theater is the church of human joys and human forgetfulness. It 
is the eternal boy of the arts. It is never, and never must be, the 
professor. 


William Archer, on the other hand, defends the modern realistic 
drama and gives it an authentic family tree in the following 
exposition: 


Drama springs from two sources, consists of two elements— 
imitation and passion. ... The two elements may be set down as 
faithful—or would-be faithful—-imitation, and wilful, sometimes 
hysterical, exaggeration. 


After explaining that the realistic play of today is a lineal 
descendant of the imitative action, while the romantic drama was 
begotten from the lyrical, intensified expression of feeling, he 
continues his vindication of the newer type: 

Modern plays are not to be despised because they represent the 
completion of a long process of development. The curious ad- 
herence to the use of masks in comedy must have prevented the 
development of anything like a soberly realistic acting in Greece 
and Rome. The classical drama contains no approach to a serious 
presentment of contemporary or recent historical character. A 
possible exception may be made with some of the comedies of 
Menander. 


Archer contends that the comic elements inserted in the miracle 
plays were in truth realistic comedies, the offspring of imitation. 
In Elizabethan drama, especially in Shakespeare, he finds “sober 
imitation is constantly mingling with the lyricism by which it was 
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inspired,” and asserts that “Falstaff is not a caricature like Bar- 
dolph or Pistol, but a masterly portrait of a colossal humorist.” 
He admits, however, that there was no truly realistic drama in 
Shakespeare’s time and gives two reasons for its lack of develop- 
ment. First, comedy was traditionally supposed to exist only 
to cause laughter. Second, the Elizabethan platform stage was 
unfitted for a realistic setting. Mr. Brander Matthews had said 
the same thing in a different way—that the adoption of the picture 
stage was partly responsible for the ushering in of the modern 
realistic drama. 

In concluding his defense for this contemporary drama, Archer 
claims, “This sloughing off the extrinsic elements of passion and 
exaggeration represent not only an inevitable but, in the main, 
an extremely desirable process.” He is glad that the two elements 
of the drama, imitation and lyrical passion, have at last consum- 
mated their divorce, and thinks the drama of today “is at least 
as fine a product of the human spirit as the Elizabethan drama, 
Shakespeare only, apart, and is inconceivably superior, technically, 
intellectually, and morally, to the drama of the Restoration.” 

While with some of us the realistic drama did need justification 
—and perhaps still does—to put it on a plane with the best ro- 
mantic plays, it is self-evident that the greatest drama will contain 
both romantic strength of plot and realistic portrayal of character. 
In plays not so great, the one or the other will rule, and which is 
ranked higher will depend upon the technique of the dramatist 
and the individual temperament of the critic. 

After having considered the pivotal points of discussion and 
contention in dramatic criticism—a rather necessary bit of literary 
house cleaning in order to make a new orderliness convincing 
without being arbitrary—I shall sum up the queries which I 
myself find helpful for the present in judging drama. I say “for 
the present,” because drama is to the other arts, even painting 
with its new schools, as the sea is to the other parts of the land- 
scape. They remain elementally the same—the mountains, the 
plains, the valleys—though viewed in different lights; but the 
sea is ever changing, and no one can say, and be believed, whether 
the sea is more beautiful in « storm or in a calm, in a rough-and- 
tumble surf or in smiling ripples on the shore. And so it is with 


drama. 
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Therefore I shall not attempt to decide the relative importance 
of plot or character, of the romantic or the realistic drama, of the 
scientific or the impressionistic criticism. Suffice it to say that 
the drama that is good in both plot and characters and combines 
the best of both the romantic and the realistic has better chances 
of being a great drama than the play that is characterized by 
either the romantic plot or the realistic characters and setting 
alone. The criticism, too, to be of the best, must ignore neither 
the emotional reaction of the audience or critic, nor the intellectual 
application of formulated principles. 

The definition of drama, accordingly, in order to cover the 
main four types—tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce—of disputed 
terminology, must be exceedingly broad: drama is the portrayal 
of characters either in struggle with other wills or with a divided 
volition within themselves or doomed by an inherent weakness 
or driven by a relentless fate or choked by an oppressive environ- 
ment or wrenching happiness from more or less unfavorable con- 
ditions or of characters buffeted strenuously by a would-be adverse 
fate or of a series of ridiculous situations arranged in a mirth- 
provoking climax. 

The following are tentative guides to the appreciation of a play: 


1. At the rising of the curtain—or the opening of the book— 
take the utterly carefree Elizabethan attitude, and who knows 
but that you shall inspire something equal to the Shakespearean 
drama. Demand that the play in the first twenty minutes shall 
grip, interest, thrill, or amuse you; care not why. 

2. Then give the author a chance. Tolerantly try to find out 
what the author is trying to do and whether or not he succeeds. 

3. Evaluate the author’s aim, revising, if necessary, this esti- 
mate as the play progresses. 

4. Notice the setting of the play. Is it suitable as a material 
and atmospheric background? 

5. Analyze the plot or series of incidents. Is the story, or are 
the episodes, at least for the moment of enactment, plausible? 
This temporary plausibility is the least one may ask. 

6. Observe the characters. Are they real and are their words 
and actions in keeping? 

7. Consider the dialogue. Is it sincere, above the commonplace, 
witty, brilliant, or distinguished? 


The above seven demands may be made reasonably of a play 
even in the reading of it, particularly if it is a modern play, for 
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the written form of twentieth-century drama, notably Shaw’s, 
Barrie’s, and Eugene O’Neill’s, in the explicit directions for setting, 
staging, characterization, and acting, is far ahead of that of pre- 
vious periods. 

There are, however, some additional attributes for which one 
looks in the dramatic performance, attributes which often carry 
a mediocre play to success or plunge a really good one to failure. 
Continue with the enumeration: 


8. Regard the actors. Are they suited to their parts? Watch 
the expression of emotion. Is it natural? Are the actions grace- 
ful? Is the stage business fitting? 

9. Listen to the voices. Are they heard and understood; are 
they pleasing, colorful, resonant? Is the enunciation clear and 
distinct? There is absolutely no excuse in a professional play 
for rapid, mumbling, disagreeable voices. 

10. Take note of the whole effect, that most intangible but 
vital “going over the footlights.” Does the play by the appeal 
of the characters and their actions make an emotional bridge by 
which the audience passes to the life circle of the characters on 
the stage? Study your own last reaction. Does the fall of the 
curtain elicit from you a sigh of regret for the ending of something 
worth while that took you out of yourself and a smile of satisfac- 
tion that your memory store has received a valuable acquisition? 

If after following this dramatic decalogue you have been able 
to say five times, “Well done,” then surely you have seen a good 


play; if eight times, a great play; and if ten times, an immortal 
play. 
II. DIFFERENT KINDS OF DRAMA AND APPLICATION OF THEORIES 


For judging a play one takes cognizance, in general, of one’s 
first impressions, of the evidence of the author’s purpose and the 
value of the author’s purpose, of the setting, plot, characters, 
dialogue, acting, voices of the actors, and of the whole effect and 
final “going over.” 

To differentiate drama into its principal parts—tragedy, com- 
edy, melodrama, and farce—definitions will be necessary. The 
opera and the motivn picture will be ignored in this article, and 
the musical comedy will be noted at the end. 

The distinction often made between tragedy and comedy on 
the one hand, and melodrama and farce on the other, is that in 
the first two the characters control the plot or incidents consist- 
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ently, while in the other two the plot or incidents manipulate 
the characters more or less erratically. As Mr. Clayton Hamilton 
says, particularly of tragedy and melodrama, “Tragedy is causal; 
melodrama, casual.” That is, in tragedy, the characters must 
have within themselves elements which make them act or re-act 
in a certain way to desires within themselves, to the will of 
another, to the decrees of fate, or to limitations of their environ- 
ment. The slightest infraction of this consistency of character 
and action mars the merit of the tragedy. 

To judge tragedy, therefore, one must ask, “Does every char- 
acter act according to his own particular urge and is every act the 
inevitable result of the weakness or the strength of the character?” 

One may apply this test satisfactorily to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Escape,” in regard not only to the principal character, Captain 
Matt Denant, but to every one of the people who dominate the 
nine episodes. In the prologue of the play Captain Denant’s 
careless chivalry in his practically enforced chat with a young 
women of the streets makes his impulsively generous attempt to 
protect her from the hand of the law the only possible action 
when the policeman tries to arrest the girl for accosting men. 
This same high generosity and sporting spirit come to the fore 
in every crisis of the play. He gives picnickers his tempting, 
freshly caught fish, though he has to steal both their crumbs and 
their automobile; he stops to write his name in the book of the 
notoriety-thrilled child even while held at bay by his pursuers; 
without even the satisfaction of a gallant gesture, he waives the 
succor at hand when it means the disruption of the household of 
two sisters; and at last, he gives himself up to the authorities 
and lies to save the reputation of the clergyman whose conscience 
has been torn between the desire to give sanctuary and the re- 
luctance to scandalize his parishioners. 

Just as consistent to his essential elements is every other char- 
acter in “Escape.” The romantic young wife in whose bedroom 
Matt Denant finds shelter, not only gives him a disguise of her 
husband’s fishing hat, ulster, and tackle, besides the chocolate, 
reminiscent of “Arms and the Man,” but hands him a silver flask 
as well, a humorously sentimental touch which she defends by 
telling him to be sure to drink from the flask when people come 
looking for him as its use would ward off suspicion. The philo- 
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sophical ex-judge and angler of men, finding Matt fishing, tortures 
the captain mentally with his inuendoes about convicts in general 
and the Hyde Park case in particular as he would a worm on the 
hook physically, but finally gives the fugitive from the law a 
sporting chance. The four provincial picnickers, as limited in 
their mental and spiritual sphere as in their small-town habitat, 
give him a barely casual attention, even when he offers the fish, 
until he makes inroads on their peace of raind by going off in their 
ear. The stupid, phlegmatic laborers cannot think for them- 
selves; they can only hold Matt and await the decision of the 
farmer, their employer, whcse mind habitually saves theirs from 
acting. The two sisters act according to their very different 
lights; the one in religious narrowness—except for her moment 
of human weakness—the other in broad sympathy. The clergy- 
man, molded by his complex of fear of scandalizing his parishon- 
ers, obeys hesitantly the dictates of his heart and is wrung by 
conscientious scruples until Matt’s magnanimity releases him 
from the fear of his inevitable nemesis. 

By the simple standard, the characters’ consistent control of 
the action, “Escape” is a good tragedy; by other tests as well— 
the interest aroused in the first scene, the vitality of the charac- 
ters, the plausibility of the incidents, the cleverness and sustained 
humor of the dialogue—the play is good, very good. Moreover, 
one recognizes the purpose of the author, or thinks one does, the 
difference between law and justice, and feels that the author has a 
worth-whiletheme. Yet “Escape” falls short of greatness. Why? 
For the greatest and most intangible of all reasons; it does not 
“go over.” The audience remains the critical onlooker through- 
out. The isolated entities of the groups of characters put too 
much strain upon the episodical divisions. The meagerness of 
the plot is still further weakened by the stereotypedness of the 
characters. Such are the faults as I see them which detract from 
the merit of the play. 

As another example of play-judging—a comedy this time— 
consider George Kelly’s “Show-Off.” After the first twenty min- 
utes ask yourself, “Am I entertained or amused?” If you forget 
to ask the question, you may be sure you are. You will be in- 
terested, almost in spite of yourself, for though Mrs. Fisher, who 
introduces us to all the members of the family except Clara, the 
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older daughter, who is already on the stage, is a garrulous, some- 
what childish, wholly commonplace person, she wins attention by 
her quaint shrewdness in summing up the personalities around 
her. One knows before the characters appear what to expect and 
looks forward to recognizing the qualities and even mannerisms 
she has ascribed to them. Moreover, one greets their entrance 
with a certain humorous tolerance absorbed from Mrs. Fisher and 
finds them wholly satisfying in living up to her characterization. 

So far, one’s impressions have been pleasantly subjective, 
mostly. Turn to the objective. First, what is the author trying 
to do? Second, does he succeed in his purpose? Third, is his 
purpose worth while? The very forming of such questions 
throws ice water on one’s emotional ego and concentrates atten- 
tion on the author’s efforts, though the answer to the third ques- 
tion is largely influenced by one’s own conscious or unconscious 
standards. 

What did Mr. Kelly intend to do in “The Show-Off”? He 
wished to portray humorously, yet, in the end, sympathetically, 
a type of human being who is a joy unto himself and a great 
irritation to others, one who conceives the world his playground 
and himself the leader in all the games. He does not prevaricate 
or twist the truth; the truth is not in him to twist. He does not 
know his own limitations, though every one else does. Still, if 
he is utterly unconscious of the annoyance he causes, he has the 
compensation of being oblivious of the faults of others. He is 
not charitable; he is more. There is nothing that needs his 
charity. All is right with the world. 

This hero, Aubrey Piper, is surrounded by a commonplace 
American family. Besides his mother-in-law, Mrs. Fisher, al- 
ready described, there are: an industrious, kindly father, some- 
what short-tempered when his blatant son-in-law is around; a 
selfish, vain younger daughter, Amy, whom marriage with Aubrey 
somehow ennobles; a clear-sighted, but suppressed and somewhat 
pathetic older daughter, Ciara, who sees life’s problems with 
wide-open but generous eyes; and the ingenious young son, Joe, 
whose persistency in his unencouraged “fiddling” with things 
mechanical brings fortune to the family at last. 

These apparently uninteresting people, whom in real life one 
would not care to know, become alive by the author’s unobtrusive 
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skill. Mr. Kelly has achieved his purpose as soon as he has 
created, but he has done more than that. In the last scene 
Aubrey Piper, the irritating ne’er-do-well, who always occupies 
the center of the stage, becomes in his nonchalant way in truth 
the hero. He bluffs the lawyers into advancing double the 
amount agreed upon to the young inventor—a sum which means 
luxury instead of mere comfort for the entire family, who with 
the audience are won to unexpected admiration of the Show-Off’s 
last gesture in refusing to be remunerated for his services and 
suggesting that his hitherto scoffing and still sharp-tongued 
mother-in-law be the recipient of Joe’s generosity. 

Whether or not one is partial to the realistic comedy of man- 
ners, one must admit that “The Show-Off” is one of the best of 
its kind because this cross section of life amuses one from the 
start, because the author’s purpose is clear from the beginning, is 
achieved throughout, and must be adjudged worth while at the 
end when in the realization of the sincerity and vitality of the 
characters and the convincing nature of the episodes, the play, in 
stage parlance, goes over the footlights and links actors and spec- 
tators in human sympathy. Then, too, one finds strongly illus- 
trated in this play what is almost universally demanded of the 
best tragedy and the best comedy—the domination of the action 
by the characters. Each character puts his own little spoke in 
the family wheel of life, but it is the Show-Off who gives it most 
of the twirls. 

Because of this stricter requirement of character-plot consis- 
tency for tragedy and comedy, both are usually ranked higher 
than melodrama. As few agree as to the definition of melo- 
drama, its requirements vary. Most require a strong plot but 
concede leniency as to character control of action. Some main- 
tain that “The Merchant of Venice,” and with more reason, 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and “Cymbeline” are melodramas. 
If, however, we accept the definition that a melodrama is a play 
in which the plot is not controlled by the characters, “The Mer- 
chant of Venice” is eliminated, for Portia controls both the casket 
and the bond story. She gives Bassanio a hint as to how he 
shall choose in the song sung just before his choosing, and he 
takes the hint. In the court scene she interprets the law in favor 
of her husband’s friend, Antonio, and saves his life. In “Much 
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Ado About Nothing,” on the contrary, neither Beatrice nor Hero 
controls the action. Chance and the maneuvering of the minor 
characters are responsible in the main, for both fortunate and 
unfortunate occurrences. In “Cymbeline,” also, King Cymbeline 
and his daughter Imogene are given both right-handed and left- 
handed blows by the goddess Fortune and sway with her whims 
without any attempt at managing that fickle, erratic lady. 

As christened, melodrama meant literally music-drama, melos 
being the Greek for music. That is not surprising when one re- 
members that both tragedy and comedy received their names 
from the songs in which they were born: tragedy was derived 
from “the goat song” or hymn sung by the chorus when the 
animal was sacrificed to Dionysos; comedy, from komos, a song 
chanted merrily by prankish revellers of Dionysos. 

Mr. Ashley Dukes thus explains the development of melo- 
drama: 

The nature of melodrama has been changed since the name was 
invented to describe high-flown and improbable pieces more or 
less accompanied by music. The true melodrama was very 
popular in the beginning and middle of the nineteenth century, 
but the music gradually dropped out and the description has 
since served to cover almost all plays with startling incidents and 
thrilling or romantic conclusions. . . . A more sophisticated form 
of melodrama is the detective play, in which the solution of some 
elaborate mystery or crime is withheld from the audience until 
the final fall of the curtain. 

Mr. Dukes also cites some conventions, such as the linking of 
virtue with poverty and vice with wealth, which no longer obtain. 

Another broader definition which is established in the popular 
mind today is: a play with a strong plot, much action, tense emo- 
tional crises, and a mingling of sentiment, humor, and near tragedy 
with a happy ending. When the near tragedy shades into the 
real and the play ends in the failure or death of the principal 
character, there still remain two differences between the melo- 
drama and the tragedy—the casual rather than causal nature of 
the plot and the heightened emotional key, often called sensa- 
tionalism, of the melodrama. 

If one permits hyphenated terms such as romantic-comedy and 
heroic-comedy, which are properly melodramas, it seems to me, 
one lands in a dramatic bog in which there is no sure footing. I 
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personally shall refrain from such compoundings and stay on the 
solid ground of simple terms. 

Under the definition of melodrama as formulated last, come as 
good examples Augustus Thomas’s “Arizona” and Hatcher 
Hughes’ “Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” and as the best example and, 
in my opinion, the greatest play of modern times, Edmond Ros- 
tand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac.” “The most successful play that 
has ever been produced in the history of the drama,” Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton distinguishes it, and adds further, “If a messenger 
should suddenly descend from Mars and ask me to explain to him 
in a single evening what the theater meant on earth, I should take 
him to a performance of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac.’ ” , 

Except for the elimination of character control of the action, 
one may make every demand of melodrama that one does of a 
comedy or tragedy, and for any leniency in the matter of char- 
acter-portrayal receive emotional thrills and passports to the 
world of romantic adventure limited only by plausibility. Though 
this acceptance for reality be only for the time of the play, the 
melodrama will have lived up to its contract and will be remem- 
fered as a good play. If, in addition, the characters are real 
creations, the episodes, though not controlled by them, absolutely 
in keeping, the language, beautiful, dignified at times and spar- 
kling with wit at others, one has seen a great melodrama and a 
great play. Such is “Cyrano de Bergerac.” 

To understand this great romantic drama of modern times, 
one may be attuned to the proper spirit for its reception by 
learning the conditions of its composition. Edmond Rostand 
wrote it at the request of Constant Coquelin, the great French 
actor, who sent for him and said, according to Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton, in his “Conversations on Contemporary Drama”: 

I should like to have a great acting part, as great an acting part 
as Hamlet, a part that will permit me in a single evening to do all 
the things I can do. The only trouble is that I can do nearly 
everything. I am principally a comedian, and of course, you 
know you must give me an opportunity to play all kinds of 
comedy—humorous, witty, satirical, extravagant, grotesque, buf- 
foon. But I am also a poet-actor, I have a great voice, and I 
can read; I can even make love; and then, too, I am one of the 
comedians who can die. 


After selecting the character of Cyrano de Bergerac, who really 
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lived in the time of Moliére, Rostand wove in all the things that 
would show Coquelin’s versatile powers—the duel, the battle, 
grandiloquent chanting, and heroic dying. The constant con- 
ference of the actor and the playwright while the play was in 
the making accounts in part, but only in part, for its success. 

From the foregoing, we know the author’s ostensible purpose, 
which on either reading the play or seeing it presented will be seen 
achieved. Moreover, the gallant, erratic idealist, Cyrano de 
Bergerac, is created in the first twenty minutes of the play to 
walk forever the halls of dramatic fame to the admiring huzzas 
of scholars, critics, and the enthusiastic public of all time. That 
the author’s two-fold purpose—to provide a medium through 
which a great actor might express himself and to create for the 
theater a noble character who would appeal to the emotions of 
the audience for sympathy and to their intellect for admiration— 
was brilliantly accomplished, few will dispute. 

From his coming into our ken with a bold voice forbidding the 
leading actor to go on with his speech and ordering him to leave 
the stage, through the wittily chanted and cleverly executed duel, 
through the modest nonchalance of overcoming some half dozen 
ruffians, through the pathetic but gallant understanding in the 
interview with Roxanne at the pastry shop, through the romanti- 
cally glamorous love scene with Roxanne in the balcony, when 
he lends his noble soul, brilliant mind, and poetic tongue to the 
stupid Christian, through the outwitting, in farcical vein, of the 
Comte de Guiche, through the brave cheering of the hungry worn- 
out soldiers, to the extreme chivalry of giving his dying breaths 
to entertain his life-long love, this Cyrano of the ludicrously 
deforming nose and shabby garb vanishes and becomes the gallant 
soul, plumed with independence and straightforwardness, decked 
with exploits, spurred with wit, and laced with poetry! 

To whatever class—melodrama, romantic comedy, romantic 
tragedy, heroic comedy—Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” may 
be assigned, it stands as one of the great plays of all time. 

Though many plays have farcical elements, from those of 
Aristophanes down, few are designated as such. Shakespeare, 
for example, who played with masterly skill upon the diapason 
of human emotions, wrote, critics seem to be agreed, only one 
farce, “The Comedy of Errors,” though “The Merry Wives of 
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Windsor” most certainly abounds in ludicrous situations. Again, 
among the two hundred and sixty plays presented in New York 
between June, 1926, and June, 1927, Burns Mantle, in his “Best 
Plays” of that year, lists only five as pure farces and five more 
as farce comedies. Incidentally, only five come under the head- 
ing of melodrama, alone. Comedy heads the list with sixty-seven 
to its credit. Play covers forty-seven. Drama includes forty- 
four. The compounded group comprises forty. Musical comedy, 
review, and opera or operetta embrace, respectively, twenty-six, 
fourteen, and seven. This refining of farce into burlesque, etc., 
still leaves one seeking, however, a genuine farce—a humorous 
play of ludicrous situations in which the characters are involved 
in complications not under their control yet caused by the erratic 
conduct of the various individuals without respect to one another. 

To be reduced to citing as a good farce a play suitable for 
amateurs seems absurd, and yet such is the case, for the farces of 
more professional pretensions seem alloyed with too many other 
characteristics—melodrama, burlesque, or fantasy—John Howard 
Lawson’s “Loud Speaker” was one of those so eliminated. It is 
too much of a fantastical burlesque, even though Mr. Joseph 
Wood Krutch heralds it as “an American Comedia dell’Arte,” in 
that it has “stylicized versions” of contemporary types of the 
flapper and the politician, the reporter and the vamp, just as 
the Italian play had Harlequin, Columbine, ete. Despite its 
boarding-school setting and amateurish savor, Larry Johnson’s 
“Mummy and the Mumps” is a delightful farce, rollicking in 
parts and hysterically funny in others. The ten characters—the 
linguistic, food-cranky archeologist, the two eligible young men, 
the do-less, overworked hired man, the unintelligent but earnest 
sheriff, the resourceful Western girl, the slower-witted, more con- 
ventional Eastern girl, the beautiful dumbbell, the stiff but 
shrewd lady-principal, “founder of the most exclusive school in 
New England,” and the get-the-news-at-any-cost young woman 
reporter—all set down as types by their author, burst their puppet 
wrappings almost as soon as they appear and become real people 
even though an occasional trailing mannerism reminds of their 
pedigree. The action is rapid, and the situations are amusing. 
Extremely diverting are the episodes: the husky young Briscoe’s 
being forced to eat aérated oats and precipitated milk, the diet 
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of the archeologist; the finding of Sir Hector Fish, with the 
mumps, in the mummy case; the hired man’s startled flight from 
“Dooley,” the mummy; the second-hand love-making of Dulcie 
and Bill; the exciting chase to arrest Sir Hector for breaking 
quarantine; the two masculine impersonations of Miss Laidlaw, 
and the sheriff’s consequent bewilderment. The dialogue, too, is 
good. Without being brilliant, it is lively and mirth-provoking. 

Musical comedies or musical reviews seem to be the favorites 
of more than 50 per cent of the American public, for among the 
two hundred and sixty plays presented in New York June, 1927, 
to June, 1928, only six had more than three hundred performances, 
and of these six, two were musical plays and two were reviews. 
Moreover, of the sixteen having more than two hundred per- 
formances, nine were musical plays. Because of this popular 
appeal, the standards of the musical comedy have become quite 
clearly defined. Though to the producer it is a tricky number 
in its probabilities for success, in the métier of the dramatic critic 
it is an easy chair. One knows at once whether or not one’s eye 
and ear are pleased; then one takes in the details—elaborate 
scenery, beautifully gowned, pretty girls with good voices, grace- 
ful dancing, catchy music, rarely classic as in “Blossom Time,” 
mostly popular as in “Rio Rita.” When picturesqueness of 
atmosphere, vitality of characters, a strong story thread, and 
native American folklore are added gratuitously, as in the “Show 
Boat,” there is more than the usual transient value to the pres- 
entation. 

Mr. William Leon Smyser, “an expatriate,” not only sustains 
the popularity of the musical comedy at home but lauds its in- 
fluence abroad. He asseverates, “In the musical comedy America 
has contributed something to the world theater as definite and 
necessary as the Morse system or the Edison talking machine.” 
He defines it as “the vaudeville stunt, the jazz, and the dance,” 
with the stereotyped plot—from which only a few vary: “A young 
man falls in love, a comedian helps him, a beauty eludes him, and 
in the end . . . he recovers one way or another.” 

That despite the wholesale borrowing—notably, the chorus— 
from Europe for cur musical comedy, it remains essentially Amer- 
ican, Mr. Smyser is convinced and declares that our American- 
trained choruses are “revolutionizing the stage practice of every 
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continental show.” The new addition of local color in “Diamond 
Lil,” “The Show Boat” and others he heralds as a distinct achieve- 
ment and urges that we “ought to export “The Show Boat,’ the 
high mark of comedy in New York.” 

Because of the established essentials of the musical comedy, 
notwithstanding the recognized difference in taste in regard to 
music, the box offices of the same musical production, in cities 
of equal size, are practically assured of the same proportion of 
receipts, these receipts being calculable according to the elaborate- 
ness of the scenery and gowns, the pulchritude, the spectacular 
nature or newness of the dancing, and the appeal or the catchiness 
of the music. 

With the more regular form of drama the reception, and conse- 
quent'y the receipts, varies noticeably in different cities. What 
is a huge success in Chicago, may be not so popular in New York; 
witness “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” New York and London 
are often diametrically opposed. “Abie’s Irish Rose,” with more 
than two thousand performances to its credit here, was a flat 
failure in London, though “Broadway,” equally local in color, is 
having a great success with an all-American cast. “Yellow 
Sands,” on the other hand, had a long run in London but expired 
in a week in New York. 

Though obviously the judging of the lighter plays varies in 
New York and Chicago, in America and England, the more serious 
drama meets with a more unanimous verdict. This unanimity 
is attained by the conscious or unconscious application of stand- 
ards for plot character, dialogue, and general appeal. 

Auice Jouveau Du Breuvtt. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


MONSIGNOR MCCORMICK 


On Sunday, December 8, 1929, the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, Dr. Patrick J. McCormick, head of the education 
department of the Catholic University of America, president of 
the Catholic Sisters College, and editor-in-chief of the CaTHoLic 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, was invested with the insignia of a domestic 
prelate to his Holiness, Pope Pius XI. He received the Papal 
honor for his outstanding work in the field of education, twenty 
years of which have been at Catholic University. The decree con- 
ferring the honor upon him, which was transmitted by Cardinal 
Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, was dated July 23, the date 
of his silver jubilee. 

The Rt. Rev. Maurice McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, preached 
the sermon at the University ceremony. The Bishop’s sermon, 
based on the influence the Blessed Virgin has over Catholic Uni- 
versity, concluded with these words: 

“Mary Immaculate is the Patroness of the University. She has 
presided over its beginning. She has watched and blessed its 
growth and expansion. Young in comparison with other great 
schools, the University is strong, vigorous and fruitful in scholastic 
achievement. As her name implies she carries her work to the 
farthest corners of the land. She trains and forms scholars in 
the ecclesiastical and profane sciences, to be leaders of thought and 
action in the Church of America. The consolidation and conti- 
nuity of our splendid school system throughout the country is 
largely her project and accomplishment. Thousands of members 
of the preaching Orders have received and are receiving here the 
training in the philosophy of Catholic education that makes them 
the leaven of the masses, the powers and planters of the seed of 
truth and morality in the minds and hearts of the present and 
future generations. 

“In this far reaching work of Catholic education the University 
has been blessed with scholarly and devoted men. On this jubi- 
lant day the Holy Father honors one of its devoted sons and 
professors. Pius XI bears witness again to his love for this great 
seat of learning, and his eagerness to promote its work. The 
Mother is honored by the honor bestowed upon her faithful 
son. 
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“A native of Norwich, Conn., where he made his preparatory 
studies; a graduate of St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie; a lector 
in Theology and a doctor of philosophy from this University, 
Monsignor McCormick spent the first years of his ministry in the 
organization of the Catholic schools in his native diocese. He 
returned to his alma mater in 1910 and has made education his 
life study. He has sensed the tendencies of the times and the 
increasing emphasis placed upon education in our national life. 
He has sought to clarify the conflicting issues and to keep before 
the public mind in essay, lecture and book, the principles of 
Catholic education. Thousands of religious women are beholden 
to him for his kind, painstaking and efficient direction of their 
studies. By his untiring efforts the University has extended its 
influence to our Catholic schools throughout the country. 

“A noble, unselfish and devoted priest, a promoter of Catholic 
truth, an educator in the fullest sense of the word, a courteous and 
cultured gentleman, he is an ornament to this alma mater. This 
new honor is a recognition of merit. It will only intensify his 
gratitude to God, his love for the Holy See and devotion to this 
great school of learning.” 


WORLD CONGRESS OF CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


A World Congress of Catholic Teachers will be held in Budapest 
in June, 1930. This meeting will be one of a number of interna- 
tional congresses and celebrations to be conducted in Hungary to 
commemorate the 900th anniversary of the death of St. Emery. 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, has granted his special protection to 
the jubilee destined to testify to the unshaken faith and eminently 
Catholic character of this much-tried country. 

A reduction of 50 per cent on the traveling expenses on Hun- 
garian territory has been extended to foreign tourists who attend 
the celebrations. 


REOPENING OF THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE OF PARIS 


The activity of American Catholics was eulogized in an in- 
augural address at the solemn session of the reopening of the 
Catholic Institute of Paris, by Msgr. Ginisty, Bishop of Verdun, 
who visited the United States some months ago. He described the 
mighty effort that is being put forth in the United States in the 
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intellectual field and praised the part being taken in it by uni- 
versities, schools, institutes, museums and libraries founded pri- 
vately. He proposed as an example for France the generosity of 
American Catholics and urged that Paris be given, from the ma- 
terial point of view, a Catholic Institute worthy of its great re- 
nown. Foreign students who come from everywhere and French 
students themselves, he said, should find their surroundings more 
attractive and comfortable. 

In his report for the past year, Msgr. Baudrillart, Rector of the 
Institute, recalled that when it had become proprietor of build- 
ings and lands, the diocese had commenced construction in 1898, 
but due to the Law of Separation of Church and State, it had 
been interrupted. New buildings will shelter the Faculty of 
Theology, which has outgrown its boundaries, the School of Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Sciences, and a foyer for students. But 
the older buildings will not be touched, particularly the Carmelite 
convent which is historic and has become sacred since the beatifi- 
cation of the martyrs slain there in September, 1792. The rector 
announced a donation for the creation of a “chair of the Papacy.” 


Msgr. Baudrillart also congratulated two professors of morals 
at the Institute who have recently received high honors: Msgr. 
Verdier, the new Archbishop of Paris, and Father Gillet, elected 
Master General of the Dominicans. 


COLLEGE, HIGH SCHOOL ATTENDANCE DECREASING 


The rapid increase in attendance at institutions of higher learn- 
ing, which has characterized and featured educational progress in 
the United States since the World War, apparently has abated. 
Estimated increase for the past year amounted only to 2 per cent 
in institutions on the approved list of the association of American 
universities. This is the smallest increase since the end of the 
World War and is viewed by educators as signalizing the arrival 
of a period of stabilization for the colleges of the country. Ac- 
companying the slowing down of college attendance was a slacken- 
ing of enrollment in the high schools of the country, and a falling 
birth rate. These conditions, coupled with a continued increase 
in financial support for institutions of higher learning, are causing 
more stress to be laid on the quality of work being done by colleges 
and universities. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE ANNUAL ESSAY CONTEST 


To stimulate interest in the writings of Edgar Allan Poe, an 
annual prize of $100, beginning in 1930, will be given by the 
Edgar Allan Poe Society (Inc.) to the author of the best critical 
essay on the works of that great American poet, prose writer, and 
mystic. Decision will be made by a committee of five persons 
selected by the society, which has its headquarters at 640 Fort 
Washington Avenue, New York City. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR DEBATERS 


Under the title, A Bibliography for Debaters, the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., has issued Price List 74. 
It includes the titles of government publications available at this 
issue On various subjects which have been and probably will in the 
future be used as subjects for debate, and it will answer many of 
the requests for government material on these questions. A copy 
will be sent to all inquirers free of charge. Copies will also be 
sent to librarians and others who are brought into relationship 
with debaters of all kinds. 


TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Approximately 1,200 educational acts of general application 
were passed in continental United States during 1926-28, accord- 
ing to the Office of Education. The outstanding general feature 
is the increased tendency to employ educational surveys and state- 
wide investigations as bases for educational legislation. Within 
these two years more states than usual took legislative action 
toward revising and codifying their school laws relating to educa- 
tion, and the trend of present legislation is toward fixing greater 
responsibility in the state boards for the administration of the 
state school systems. 

Recent enactments show a tendency to provide for larger school 
units in rural communities by the abandonment of small schools, 
especially one-teacher schools, and by transportation of pupils of 
such schools to larger school buildings. Legislative provisions 
encouraging consolidation and transportation during the past two 
years were enacted in more than half the states. 
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Backgrounds of Biology, by John Gieson and Thomas L. Ma- 
lumphy. Published by the Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1929. : 

It is obviously impossible for every college student to pursue a 
standard course in biology with its extensive laboratory work, 
such as is generally offered in the curricula of our educational in- 
stitutions, and yet it is contended that a liberal education de- 
mands of every student a knowledge of fundamental biological 
principles. Accordingly, there has arisen, here and there among 
our colleges and universities, a group of men that think the student 
can obtain these fundamental biological concepts by simply lis- 
tening to a series of lectures on biological topics or by reading 
such lectures in book form. Years of experience in teaching un- 
dergraduate students in biology through courses which consist in 
large measure of quizzes and laboratory training have shown the 
reviewer the great difficulty of enabling the student to obtain even 
an approximation of an adequate knowledge of the fundamentals 
of biology, and the reviewer has likewise been convinced thereby 
of the folly of attempting to attain such an end through a series 
of lectures alone, especially with students who have had no pre- 
vious training in the subject. From a purely lecture course, a 
student, wholly unfamiliar with biological topics, will at most 
obtain only a smattering of information, and the final result will 
be a confusion of ideas and false concepts, not knowledge. 

The present book is merely a compilation of biological data 
brought together to serve a specific purpose. It is divided into a 
number of chapters each of which is devoted to some particular 
topic. For the most part the treatment of these topics is exposi- 
tory, the authors endeavoring to make clear what each topic em- 
braces. The chapter dealing with acquired characters and that 
dealing with organic evolution are, however, decidedly argumen- 
tative. In the chapter on organic evolution we find the traditional 
treatment of this subject; it is just about what one would expect 
in a book of this sort. 

Much valuable information and undisputed data have been 
brought together and condensed in this volume and it would prove 
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a very valuable reference text, did it not contain so many confus- 
ing statements, errors, half-truths, and downright blunders that it 
cannot be placed with safety in the hands of any one having little 
or no knowledge of the field of biology. Let us first look at some 
of the illustrations. 

On page 38, Fig. 7, ectosarc and endosarc are wrongly labelled. 
On page 62, Fig. 25, we find an illustration which the reviewer, 
even with the aid of the text, is unable to interpret. In the text we 
read: “As a result each conjugant has nov, for a short time four 
micronuclei (Fig. 25, b, c).” There is nothing in this figure to 
indicate what are micronuclei and what are not, nor is there any- 
thing to indicate what the heavy black areas in the figure repre- 
sent. What the authors hoped to attain by the use of such an 
illustration is very much of a mystery. 

On page 69, Fig. 28 purports to illustrate the difference in the 
behavior of the chromosomes in “cell division” and in “maturation 
division.” In each case four stages in the process of the division 
are represented. The first stage in the two cases is represented as 
being similar. In the second stage the chromosomes in the two 
cases behave differently. In the third stage the chromosomes in 
the two cases behave in the same fashion, four chromosomes being 
shown in each half of the dividing cells. In the fourth stage the 
chromosomes again behave differently, the two resultant cells 
under maturation division having each only two chromosomes. 
What became of the other four chromosomes shown in stage three 
of maturation division? 

In Fig. 29, page 72, we are shown two secondary oocytes (d’) 
and two secondary spermatocytes (d), and these are so designated 
in the text. Ate we are shown a zygote, so designated in the text 
on page 74. This zygote is represented as having been formed 
by the fusion of a secondary oocyte with a secondary spermatocyte. 
Here is something new in biology. How are we to explain these 
blunders in view of the fact that on page 66, Fig. 27, maturation 
mitosis and the formation of a zygote are correctly illustrated? 

On page 210 we are shown the human heart (Figs. 54, 55) with 
the pulmonary vein emptying into (or leaving) the right ventricle. 

In the discussion of the activities of chlorophyll-bearing plants 
(p. 29) the authors confuse the work of photosynthesis with that 
of assimilation. They seem to have lost sight of the fact that 
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before inorganic compounds can be used by the plant to “manu- 
facture protoplasm,” these inorganic compounds must be con- 
verted into organic compounds, that is, into food that the plant 
cells can use. This conversion of inorganic compounds, particu- 
larly H,O and CO,, into organic compounds is the work of pho- 
tosynthesis, which can be carried on only by chlorophyll-bearing 
cells in the presence of light. The actual conversion of these prod- 
ucts of photosynthetic activity into living protoplasm is the work 
of assimilation, which may be carried on not only by the chloro- 
phyll-bearing cells but also by the other living cells of the plant 
as well. On this same page we find this statement: “Since green 
plants cannot manufacture protoplasm in the dark, there is no 
intake of carbon dioxide at night (unless artificial light is used), 
and as a result the outflow of carbon dioxide is more noticeable.” 
Plants cannot, it is true, do photosynthetic work in the dark, but 
that does not mean that they cannot carry on the work of assimila- 
tion, that is, “manufacture protoplasm” in the dark. Do not 
plants grow at night and do not the parts beneath the ground grow 
in the dark? And does not growth necessitate an increase in the 
number of cells and consequently an increase in the amount of 
protoplasm in the plant? The “manufacture of protoplasm” and 
the manufacture of organic food by green plants are two very 
distinct processes, a fact that the authors seem to have overlooked. 

In the discussion (p. 63) of the behavior of the micronucleus in 
Paramecium during conjugation we read: “The result of this 
last division is, however, unequal in that it produces a large and 
a small nucleus (Fig. 25,d,e). The larger nucleus takes the place 
of the original macronucleus which by this time has broken up 
and disintegrated into the protoplasm.” If the original macro- 
nucleus has at this time broken up and disintegrated, what is the 
meaning of the two large black areas shown in each of the con- 
jugants in Fig. 25, d,e, f,and g? Furthermore, the larger of the 
two nuclei referred to in the quotation above is not a macronucleus. 
It does not function as a macronucleus nor does it take the place 
of one. It functions as a female pronucleus and by some authori- 
ties it has been given that name. Yet in this same paragraph we 
read: “In each individual, the smaller nucleus migrates across the 
protoplasmic bridge into the other Paramecium where it fuses with 
the new macronucleus of that individual (Fig. 25, f, g).” 
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The paragraph at the bottom of page 73 begins as follows: “The 
cells of the bedbug contain eight chromosomes in the female and 
seven in the male. The male, therefore, has the ‘odd’ chromo- 
some.” This same paragraph closes with the following: “The 
determination of sex is, therefore, dependent on the presence or 
absence of the ‘odd’ chromosome: if present the result is a female, 
if absent the result is a male.” Here no comment is necessary. 

Again on page 73 we read: “The cells of the grasshopper, for 
instance, have been said [see pp. 53, 67] to contain 24 chromo- 
somes. Now this is not quite correct, for the cells of the male 
grasshopper have only 23 chromosomes.” But on page 92 we 
read: “First, the number of such chromosomes is always the same 
for all members of a given species or group of plants or animals. 
Thus, for instance, in the common grasshopper the number is 24, 
which means that we can examine the cells in any common grass- 
hopper in any part of the world, and we shall always find that the 
number of chromosomes is 24.” What can “readers totally un- 
familiar with biological topics” make out of muddled statements 
such as these? What are we to understand by the expression 
“any common grasshopper in any part of the world”? If it means 
what it says it will include practically every known species of 
grasshopper, for there are relatively few species of grasshoppers 
that are not “common” somewhere in this world, and will also 
include grasshoppers that belong not only to different species but 
to different genera and even different families. Such being the 
case, we wonder what the authors had in mind when they made so 
sweeping a statement. 

On page 93 we read: “Let us recall once more that every or- 
ganism starts as a cell, the seed or germ cell, and that this cell 
comes from the previous generation.” Here we have one of those 
half-truths so misleading in the discussion of biological principles. 
This statement is true for those organisms that come into existence 
by gametic reproduction, but it leaves out of consideration other 
methods of reproduction, for example, budding in which the new 
organism does not arise from a single cell but from a group of cells 
from the previous generation. It also overlooks vegetative repro- 
duction among plants, exemplified by the formation of cormlets, 
bulbets, stolons, etc. In each of these cases the new organism 
does not start as a cell but as a group of cells. Since reproduc- 
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tion by budding was discussed on pages 58 and 59 we wonder why 
it was forgotten here. 

Near the bottom of page 100 we read: “We know now that, 
although the hybrid flowers (F,) may all be red in appearance, 
some of these really possess the germ of whiteness.” Since one 
of the parents of these hybrid flowers was pure red and the other 
pure white, how does it happen that all of them do not possess the 
germ of whiteness? If only some of them possess the germ of 
whiteness, why do the authors in their diagram on page 98 repre- 
sent all of these flowers (F,) as possessing it? 

On page 200 we read: “All activity in living bodies, whether 
plant or animal, is attended by oxidation; i.e., by the union of 
oxygen with the plant or animal tissue.” From this statement it 
would seem that the authors have never heard of the work of 
photosynthesis in green plants, an activity in a living body, which 
activity instead of being attended by oxidation, i.e., by the union 
of oxygen with plant tissue, is attended by the liberation of oxygen 
as a waste product. The statement quoted above is in line with 
the confusion of ideas we find in the discussion on page 29. 

Beginning near the bottom of page 253 we find the following: 
“Twelve pairs of cranial nerves arise from the more central parts 
of the brain in all vertebrates and extend in a series from the 
anterior part of the cerebrum to the posterior part of the medulla 
oblongata (see Fig. 62).” If the authors will take the trouble 
to make a thorough dissection of the frog they will discover that 
there is at least one vertebrate that does not possess twelve pairs 
of cranial nerves. Any student that has dissected out the cranial 
nerves of the frog ought to know that this vertebrate has only ten 
pairs of these nerves, and we suspect that a careful examination of 
the Jewel model from which Fig. 62 was drawn will bring out this 
fact also. 

On page 254 we find the following: “From both sides of the 
whole length of the spinal cord 31 pairs of spinal nerves pass out- 
ward (see Fig. 65).” If 31 pairs of nerves pass outward from 
both sides of the cord, how many pairs pass outward from one 
side? In keeping with the above quotation we find near the bot- 
tom of page 255 the following statement: “Receptors for the 
most part are found in the skin, mucous membranes, joints, ten- 
dons and muscles; and are highly specialized dendritic processes 
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of neurons whose cell bodies are located in the ganglia of the 
brain on the posterior spinal nerve root.” A brain on the posterior 
spinal nerve root! Here again is something new. 

On page 263 we find the following: “We shall have to speak 
of instincts immediately, so it is well to begin with this term. 
Instincts are defined as inherited tendencies in an organism which 
cause protective reactions when harmful stimuli are applied. For 
example, a frog, even after both cerebral hemispheres have been 
removed, will scratch the part of its body to which a drop of acid 
has been applied, and it will even snap at and swallow a fly which 
has been placed on the tip of its nose.” In the light of this 
definition we wonder what “harmful stimuli” are at work to cause 
the White-faced Hornet to select the same kind of building ma- 
terial and to build her nest in the same fashion as has been done 
by her predecessors for untold ages; or what stimuli of like nature 
are operating to cause the larva of the Promethea Moth, after 
selecting the leaf whose blade is to serve as a foundation for its 
cocoon, to fasten this leaf securely to the twig, which it does by 
first spinning a band of silk around the twig and then continuing 
from this band a strand of silk down the petiole of the leaf to 
connect with the cocoon, thus making sure that when the frost 
shall have loosened the leaf from the twig, the cocoon, enclosed 
by the blade of the leaf, will remain securely bound to the twig. 
But inasmuch as in neither of these cases was the nervous system 
of these organisms in any way impaired, perhaps the inherited 
tendencies giving rise to these reactions may not be classed as 
instincts. 

These are but a limited number of passages that evoke adverse 
criticism but they are sufficient to show the quality of the work 
and to make one suspect that the authors undertook a task involv- 
ing difficulties that they did not fully appreciate. Throughout 
the text there runs an element of cocksureness that almost in- 
variably leads to just such consequences as the quotations given 
above disclose. In view of the fact that the manuscript and even 
the proof were read by others, it is difficult to understand just why 
some of the more obvious of these defects were not discovered 
and eliminated before final printing. We can find no more fitting 
way to bring this review to a close than by quoting from the 
preface: “It is the lack of a proper understanding of these funda- 
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mentals that is at the bottom of the prevailing looseness of 
biological thought and writing.” 


J. B. PARKER. 


Practical and Literary English, by George M. Jones and Arthur 
Yates. With illustrations. Pp. xvi+464. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Price, $1.90. 

“Practical and Literary English” is a high school Rhetorical 
Grammar. It has two parts. Part I consists of thirty-three 
“Lessons,” each of which is devoted partly to language and 
rhetoric, and partly to grammar. In the former portion of these 
lessons the student is most pleasantly and effectively led: to grasp 
the meaning, origin and growth of language; to trace the history 
of the English language; to appreciate the value and beauty of 
words; to improve his oral English; and to cultivate “effective 
expression.” Forty illustrations, many, like “The Angelus,” of 
artistic value, are cleverly employed to make the language-rhetoric 
study more inviting and graphic. Side by side with the language 
and rhetoric study, each lesson treats one element of grammar, 
so that the thirty-three lessons cor stitute a practical, analytical 
presentation of grammar, progressing from the whole sentence to 
its parts. The treatment of grammar is eminently sensible, 
emphasizing, not pedantic and theoretical classifications, but prac- 
tical usefulness. 

Part II consists of eight “Lessons,” devoted to a rhetoric treat- 
ment of the sentence and the paragraph. 

A feature deserving special praise is the emphasis throughout 
the book on “Latin Roots and English Derivatives.” Latin roots 
are presented and students are helped to form all possible English 
derivatives. This is done in such a way that neither teacher nor 
pupil need necessarily know Latin. 

One may note in passing that whenever, as in the study of 
language development, reference to monks and mediaeval Chris- 
tianity is necessary, the tone is always agreeable to Catholics 
(Vide, e. g., p. 77). Also and seriously to be noted is an occasional 
Canadian tone as if the book were intended more for Canada than 
for the United States. This, however, is not marked enough to 
make the text unsuited for American schools. 

To conclude, practical usefulness of matter and attractiveness 
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of presentation eminently distinguish “Practical and Literary 
English.” Each lesson has appropriate exercises which not only 
illustrate or apply the theory, but are intrinsically interesting, 
as, for example, when the student is asked to explain the italicized 
noun in the anecdote of “Oliver Cromwell’s New Nurse” (p. 156). 
This reviewer has never before seen a textbook which made the 
study of grammar, or rhetoric-grammar, so inviting and satisfac- 
tory. Pupils from the seventh to the twelfth grades ought to 
enjoy it, and teachers ought to find it a very serviceable and prac- 


tical text. 
Ava. J. App. 


With Mother Church, a Laboratory Manual in Religion, Grades 
I to XII, by the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, Mary- 
wood, Michigan. Published by The Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. 1929. 

Pope Piux X, in that famous Motu Proprio which appeared at 
the beginning of his reign, said “that the active participation in 
the most holy mysteries, and in the public and solemn prayers of 


the Church, is the primary and indispensable source of the 
Christian spirit.” Again that Holy Pontiff, the Ignis Ardens, 
whose aim it was to restore all things in Christ, said: “If the 
people were well instructed and celebrated the feasts of the 
Church in the spirit intended by the Church, there would be a 
notable revival and increase in faith, piety, and religious instruc- 
tion; the entire life of the Christian would thereby become better 
and stronger, for the liturgy is the fountain-head of Christian 
life.” 

Since the time of this prophetic utterance of the Head of Christ’s 
Church, there have been leaders in Europe and America who have 
tried to reveal the riches of Doctrine and practice which are en- 
shrined in the liturgy. Their efforts have been called by different 
names. But whether we read of the Liturgical Movement or the 
Liturgical Apostolate or the Liturgical Awakening, the aim of the 
authors is the same—‘“to realize the supernatural purpose of 
mankind, union with God by sanctification in the Church.” 

In the first number of Orate Fratres the editors set forth their 
aim and purpose in that Liturgical Review. They expressed their 
hope “to develop a better understanding of the spiritual import 
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of the liturgy, an understanding that is truly sympathetic, an 
interest that seizes upon the whole person, touching not only the 
intellect, but also the will, the heart as well as the mind.” While 
the editors dared not predict any success in their efforts, they 
launched their project, content with the thought that they were 
heeding the voice of Peter which had been heard repeatedly in the 
interest of the liturgy. 

Father York, in his scholarly address to the members of the 
Catholic Education Association in 1917, lamented the fact that 
the liturgical knowledge of the ordinary layman was confined to 
the moving of the book and the ringing of the bell. But he was 
not satisfied with lamenting sad facts. He undertook the labor- 
ious task of educating the children of his elementary school to 
an appreciation of the beauties of the liturgy and to a participa- 
tion in the sacred mysteries of our Holy Religion. He developed 
a technique for the teaching of the liturgy in the grades from 
first to eighth. 

Dr. George Johnson of the Catholic University, in his course 
of liturgy for the grades of St. Anthony’s School, Brookland, 
D. C., proceeded in the manner of the early Christians. The 
children’s Sunday Mass recalled to one the picture of the Church 
in ancient times when priest and faithful united in offering the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and when the instructions of the 
Faithful constituted a part of the Mass. 

Mrs. Justine Ward’s method of music has for its chief objec- 
tive the restoration of the liturgy in the Church, which is tanta- 
mount to the restoration of the Mass, the characteristic prayer 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, to the lives of Catholics. 

To speak of the restoration of the liturgy does not imply that 
the liturgy has degenerated. The prayer of the Bride of Christ 
is as perfect, as true, as beautiful, as efficacious as it was in the 
days when the first Christians found it their chief source of 
instruction, edification and sanctification. The Church is still 
under the impulse of the Holy Ghost Who prompts her prayers, 
inspires her desires, and dictates her canticles whether of praise 
or of mourning. 

The result of the liturgical awakening and of the literature 
which it has produced has been, at least, a partial realization 
on the part of many Catholics of the spiritualizing influence of 
that treasure-trove. The desire to live the liturgical life me 
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and more intensively is becoming widespread. The time is 
indeed ripe for such a series of books as that prepared by the 
Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
“With Mother Church” is the first work of its kind. It is the 
first help that can be given into the hands of the pupils as a text 
on the liturgy, for liturgy, although it is a thing of the soul, 
must be studied in order to be known and appreciated. 

Book One of “With Mother Church” is intended for the third 
and fourth grades. It contains simple liturgical instructions 
planned for the special season of the year. The subjects are 
chosen so as to furnish material for one study every week. The 
mysteries in the Life of Christ, of His Blessed Mother and of 
the saints are brought before the mind in simple and interesting 
language under a silhouette illustration. On the opposite page 
in bold type are found a reflection, a personal application and 
a response. The book reaches the intellect of the child through 
the senses, and the heart through the emotions which the con- 
siderations evoke. 

The other four books of the series are organized to study the 
Liturgical Year in greater detail. The subject matter is ample 
and it is presented with increasing difficulty to meet the age of 
the pupil for which each book is intended. The whole series is 
planned to lead the pupils to appreciate the liturgy through an 
understanding of the Liturgical Year, to guide them on to the 
way of becoming living, active members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ by living the life of the Church in the spirit of the 
season. 

The assignments following the lessons are useful both for 
theory and for practice. They will serve to make the pupils 
familiar with the divisions of the Liturgical Year and with the 
prayers of the Church. Frequent references are made to the 
Missal, and pupils are required to analyze and memorize parts 
of the Mass of the day. These assignments call for a study of 
the Gospels and the Epistles, for summaries of the Collects and 
the Sequences of the Mass, and for a study of the Life of Christ 
and of His Saints. 

The authors give a bibliography of liturgical books in the 
“Suggestions to Teachers,” and they also recommend certain 
books of such a nature to the pupils in the assignments. Selec- 
tions from the Bible are frequently among the assignments. 
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A pupil who has satisfactorily completed the work presented 
in the fifth book of the series must have acquired a fair knowl- 
edge of Church History and Catholic Doctrine; he must have 
attained to a sympathetic understanding of the liturgy; he must 
have received a character training such as only the liturgy can 
give. 

One concludes after examining “With Mother Church” that 
the hope of a reverend author expressed in his article entitled 
“Character Education and the Liturgy” which appeared in Orate 
Fratres, Vol. III, No. 4, has been realized in these books. They 
promise to be a firm foundation of moral training since they 
aim to educate character through the liturgy. 

Teachers who are enamoured of the beauties of the liturgy will 
welcome these books as excellent aids. They will find in them 
guidance for their own souls as well as a means to help others 
to gain that largeness of heart which will urge them to pray 
with their Mother, and by sharing in the prayers of Mother 
Church, “to fill up the harmony which is so dear to the ear of 


God.” 
Sister M. Domtnica. 


The Objective or New-Type Examination, by G. M. Ruch, Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1929. Pp. 288. Price, $2.20. 
It is probable that examinations will always continue to be a 

source of annoyance to both pupils and teachers, a sort of neces- 

sary evil, as it were; for, despite all that has been written and 
said against them, no satisfactory procedure has as yet been 
devised to supplant them. Some method of testing a pupil’s prog- 
ress and of comparing his achievement with that of others is 
essential. The only question then is: What sort of test is best 
suited to this purpose? The written examination, the so-called 
“essay type,” has long been considered more satisfactory than the 
oral quiz, especially where groups of pupils are to be tested; but 
it has always been recognized as having limitations, not the least 
of which is its subjective character. No matter how carefully the 
questions are worded, it is seldom that two examiners will be found 
to grade the answers alike. All efforts to overcome this objection 
proved of little avail until the intelligence testing movement got 
under way and was followed by the development of standardized 
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tests in the various school subjects. The advantages claimed for 
these latter are many, but perhaps the most important is their 
objectivity. The subjective factor, the examiner’s attitude or 
bias, is almost, if not quite, eliminated and the scoring is there- 
fore more exact. The success of the standardized tests led to the 
next step, viz., the construction of objective tests to take the place 
of the older type of written examination. Many teachers are 
enthusiastic advocates of this new method of examining pupils; 
but there are many who are still skeptical, while some are antago- 
nistic and can see nothing in them but another “educational fad.” 
What is needed, then, is a clear presentation of the merits of the 
objective test together with an evaluation of the arguments that 
have been brought against it. This is exactly what Dr. Ruch’s 
new volume offers. 

But the book before us does much more than this. It not only 
presents in a masterly way the argument for objective examina- 
tions, but it gives detailed suggestions for the construction of 
tests, including numerous examples from practically all the ele- 
mentary and high school subjects. This section of the work, 
which embraces Parts I and II, should prove especially useful to 
the classroom teacher. In addition, the author, in Part III of his 
work, discusses a number of experimental investigations that have 
been made in the field and, in the concluding chapter, gives a 
concise treatment of the statistical problems involved in measure- 
ment. The volume is thus, as its sub-title indicates, “An Intro- 
duction to Educational Measurement.” It concludes with a se- 
lected bibliography of nearly four hundred titles. 

There are few faults to be found with the work as far as the 
present reviewer has been able to judge. The author repeats a 
great deal but, as he himself says in his Preface, such repetition 
may not be undesirable, especially where the reader is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the terminology of testing. In this connec-. 
tion we may add that Dr. Ruch’s definitions are generally clean- 
cut and accurate. On page 63, No. 14, for intensive we should 
read extensive. The expression “badly over-estimated,” on page 
66, is scarcely elegant. 

Epwarp B. JorpDAN. 














